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The Use of Historical Patterns in the 
Reign of Elizabeth 


By Lily B. Campbell 


HE CONCEPTION of a poet blind to his surroundings, unimpas- 
aoe concerning his own experience, writing in the impersonal 
placidity of vacuous space and coexistent time, is perhaps the con- 
ception of the universal poet of whom the late Dr. Furness wrote in 
his preface to the New Variorum edition of King John? 


I cannot reconcile myself to the opinion that SHAKESPEARE ever made 
use of his dramatic art for the purpose of instructing, or as a means of 
enforcing his own views, any more than I believe that his poetic inspira- 
tion was dependent on his personal experience. 


The great political historian of Tudor England, Professor A. F Pol- 
lard, made the logical application of this point of view to his own 
field when he wrote: 


No period of English literature has less to do with politics than that 
during which English letters reached their zenith; and no English writer’s 
attitude towards the questions, with which alone political history is con- 
cerned, is more obscure or less important than Shakespeare’s. . . . Shake- 
speare himself, whose genius was less circumscribed than any other’s, 
shuns the problems of contemporary politics. The literature of this age 
was not political; and its political writings, except in so far as Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity was political, were not literature.’ 


While this conviction that the poet’s art remains independent of 
attitudes and events in the poet’s world is still, perhaps, the orthodox 
one, conservative scholars have, nevertheless, from time to time 


* Published in 1919, at Philadelphia and London. 
* The Political History of England (1919 ed.), VI, 440. 


[135 J 
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studied the plays of Shakespeare which dealt with English history 
as bearing the imprint of the politics of their day. Such papers as 
Richard Simpson’s important studies of “The Political Use of the 
Stage in Shakespere’s Time” and ‘“‘The Politics of Shakespere’s His- 
torical Plays” in 1874° and the more recent and more casual lecture 
of Professor H. B. Charlton on Shakespeare, Politics, and Politicians’ 
published in 1929, together with Professor G. B. Harrison’s notes 
on “Shakespeare’s Topical Significances” in the Literary Supplement 
of the London Times in 1930," have recognized the political aspect 
of Shakespeare’s historical plays as at least a legitimate subject for 
investigation. 

Where conservative scholars have feared to tread, however, there 
have rushed in a great chorus of political identifiers, shouting in 
volumes thick and thin their scholarly equivalent of “That’s him!” 
“That’s Essex!” “That’s Mary!” “That’s Elizabeth!” “That’s Sir 
Walter Raleigh!” —but most often, ““That’s Essex!’”’ The exuberant 
identifiers have made identification ridiculous to the more phleg- 
matic critics by identifying, for instance, Armado in Love’s Labor’ 
Lost as the Monarcho, Antonio Perez, Lyly, Philip of Spain, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Don John of Austria.’ 

Now, it is my contention in this paper that the reason that ridicu- 
lously diverse identifications can be made is that the Elizabethans 
saw in the life about them established patterns of conduct and char- 
acter. Their political thinking was habitually done in historical 
patterns which were reviewed at each new political crisis. The fact 
that the accepted patterns for certain political teaching were those 
used by Shakespeare in his historical plays has made me think it 
worth while to isolate a certain group of these patterns from the 
others and to call attention to their use in the practical politics of 
the day. For the duration of this paper I propose, therefore, to deal 
with political writings and to exclude from consideration all purely 


3 Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, N.S., I, Pt. 2 (1874), pp. 371-95, 396-441. 

“English Association Pamphlet, No. 72. See also Alfred Hart, Shakespeare and the 
Homilies (Melbourne University Press, 1934), pp. 9-76. 

** See the issues for November 13 and November 20, pp. 939 and 974. 

5 See E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), I, 336; Eva Turner Clark, 
The Satirical Comedy. LOVE’s LABOUR'S LosT (New York, 1933); and also Frances A. Yates, 
A Study of LOVE’s LABour’s LosT (Cambridge, 1936). 
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literary embodiments of history, as well as the Tudor chronicle his- 
tories. 

But first it is necessary to remember that history during the Tudor- 
Stuart period was increasingly consulted for its political precedents, 
not only in the law courts but also in everyday life. Nations and 
rulers and subjects might, it was believed, perceive in history the 
path of political virtue that led to national peace and prosperity. 

The wisdom of using vicarious experience rather than spending 
a lifetime in gathering experience and then dying before a chance 
came to use it, was endlessly affirmed. North in his translation of 
Amiot’s preface to Plutarch’s Lives, asserting that experience is the 
schoolmistress of fools, turned into English a distich to this effect: 


A happie wight is he that by mishappes 
Of others, doth beware of after clappes.° 


That the lessons of history were political lessons was, furthermore, 
almost universally realized. ‘Thomas Cooper wrote that in histories, 
as the books which “most wittily and pithilye treate of the states of 
common weales,’ the ruler might learn: 


what best beseemeth him to dooe, what to eschew: what maye aduaunce 
the state of his common weale, what maye hurte and hynder the same: 
howe and by what meanes hatred and grudge is bredde toward him, and 
howe and by what wayes he maye wynne loue and fauour: What maketh 
his realme weake, what maketh it stronge: What maketh it wealthye and 
riche, what maketh it poore and beggarly: what maketh it floryshe many 
yeres, what maketh it miserable in short space: in bookes shall he lerne 
to know the wilie flattering foxes, from his sure and trustye friendes: 
good and faythfull ministers, from false feigning dissemblers: Whom and 
how he ought to choose his counsaylours, how and what lawes he ought 
to make. Thus (I saye) he shall learne out of bookes to bee him selfe to 
him selfe, the best, the trustest and surest counsaylour. . . .” 


Thomas Lanquet in his essay “Of the vse and profite of historyes” 


* Plutarch, The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, . . . Translated out of 
Greeke into French by Iames Amiot, . . . and out of French into English, by Thomas 
North (London, 1579). 

7In the dedication to King Edward VI of An Epitome of Cronicles. . . . Firste by 
Thomas Lanquet, ... Secondely to the reigne of our soueraigne lord king Edward the 
sixt by Thomas Cooper, and thirdly to the reigne of our soueraigne Ladye Quene Eliza- 
beth, by Robert Crowley (London, 1559), sigs. A 3'-A 3”. 
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had shown, however, that the political lessons of history were not for 
princes alone: 


Furthermore there be exaumples founde in hystoryes, conuenient for 
euery man priuately in his degree, as magistrates ought to be obeyede, 


and that they neuer escaped vnpunished, whiche haue rebelled against 
theym, .. .* 


The lessons of history were applicable to contemporary politics, 
historians affirmed, because God was ever the same in his judgments 
on men and on nations. Thus Amiot, as Englished by North, asserted 
that the chief business of the historian is “to serue the common 
weale,’ his mission to act “but as a register to set downe the iudge- 
ments and definitive sentences of God’s Court.’ Raleigh’s preface 
to his History of the World explained: 


‘To repeat GODS iudgements in particular, vpon those of all degrees, 
which haue plaied with his mercies; would require a volume apart: for 
the Sea of examples hath no bottome. The markes, set on priuate men, 
are with their bodies cast into the earth; and their fortunes, written onely 
in the memories of those that liued with them: ... GODS iudgments 
vpon the greater and greatest, haue beene left to posterity; . . .° 


Affirming that God is unchangeable and never won to approve in 
one age what he has cursed in another, Raleigh found proof in the 
history of God’s eternal justice as revealed in English history. Henry 
I, seeking to have his own children rule the land, dispossessed his 
brother, but God cast them all into the bottom of the sea (Maud 
only excepted); the slaying of Edward II was avenged on the grand- 
child of Edward III, when Richard II was deposed and murdered; 
the sins of Henry IV were visited upon Henry VI and his son; the 
last of the house of York was killed by Henry VII, but the possession 
of the crown in the first line ended with this Henry’s grandchildren. 
Raleigh thus daringly traced the course of history down to the days 
of the Stuart accession, the house of Tudor in the direct line being 
extinct. No one has ever made clearer the fact that history does re- 
peat itself than did Raleigh in his discussion of the English kings. 
No one has more abundantly declared the value of history as a 
teacher of political morals. But Halle and Grafton and Holinshead 


* An essay prefaced to the Epitome, sig. 2A 2. 
® Printed in 1614. 
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and Stowe might well be brought chorus-like to the echoing of these 
theories of history, were such repetitions not too tedious. 

Samuel Daniel summed up the whole apology for history in The 
first part of the historie of England, printed in 1612: 


For had we the perticular occurrents of all ages, and all nations, it 
might more stuffe, but not better our vnderstanding. We shall find still 
the same corespondencies to hold in the actions of men: Virtues and 
Vices the same, though rising and falling, according to the worth, or 
weaknesse of Gouernors: the causes of the ruines, and mutations of 
states to be alike: and the trayne of affaires carried by precedent, in a 
course of Succession vnder like coulors.” 


It has seemed necessary to emphasize this Elizabethan idea of the 
practical usefulness of history as a political guide, before turning to 
the discussion of certain historical patterns which were constantly 
referred to during the reign of Elizabeth. 


No sooner had Elizabeth come to the throne than gossip com- 
menced to circulate concerning the part which Robert Dudley, the 
son of the Duke of Northumberland who had been executed for 
treason under Mary, was playing in her affairs." On April 18, 1559, 
the Count de Feria wrote to King Philip: 


During the last few days Lord Robert has come so much into favour 
that he does whatever he likes with affairs and it is even said that her 
Majesty visits him in his chamber night and day. People talk of this so 
freely that they go so far as to say that his wife has a malady in one of 


her breasts and the Queen is only waiting for her to die to marry Lord 
Robert.” 


By July we find the Bishop of Aquila reporting to the Spanish 
King that the Bishop of Ely, being deprived, “had words with Bacon 
and told him if the Queen continued as she had begun to be ruled 
by those about her, both’ she and her kingdom would be ruined?” 

In September, 1560, the Spanish ambassador wrote to the Duchess 
of Parma that Cecil had confided in him his thought of retiring, since 

” Sig. B 2°. 

For a convenient survey of the early scandals concerning Leicester and the Queen 
see J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth (London, 1934), pp. 84-go. See also Miscellaneous State 
Papers, from 1501 to 1726 (London, 1778), I, 163-67, 188. 

Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1558-1567 (London, 1892), pp. 57-58. 

8 Ibid., p. 85. 
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“the clearly foresaw the ruin of the realm through Robert’s intimacy 
with the Queen, who surrendered all affairs to him and meant to 
marry him’ Cecil, according to this writer, earnestly wished Leices- 
ter in Paradise, but “ended by saying that Robert was thinking of 
killing his wife, who was publicly announced to be ill, although she 
was quite well. . . :’ Bishop Quadra thereupon related that the very 
next day he met the Queen, who told him that Leicester’s wife was 
dead or nearly so, and the good bishop added that, whatever the 
outcome, nothing could be worse from his point of view than to 
have Cecil at the head of affairs, “but the outcome of it all might 
be the imprisonment of the Queen and the proclamation of the earl 
of Huntington as King: In January, 1561, the same ambassador 
reported that Henry Sidney had seen him concerning the possible 
use of King Philip’s good offices in urging the marriage of Leicester 
to the Queen, in which case he promised that Robert would become 
vassal to the King of Spain, and he commented on the state of 
public opinion concerning the death of Robert’s wife, noting that 
even preachers in their pulpits were preaching about it in a way 
that was prejudicial to the honor of the Queen.” It is no wonder that 
references to Richard II started to creep in, for Gower long since 
had written, in the words later quoted by Stowe: 


When this king first began to raigne, the Lawes neglected were, 

Wherefore good fortune him forsooke, and th’earth did quake 
for feare, 

The people also whom he pollde, against him did rebell. 

The time doth yet bewayle the woes, that Chronicles doe tell. 

The foolish counsell of the lewde, and yong he did receiue, 

And graue aduise of aged heads, he did reiect and leaue. 

And then for greedy thirst of Coyne, some subiects he accused, 

‘To gaine their goods into his hands, thus he the realme abused.” 


The matter of the succession was constantly coming to a new crisis. 
Sackville and Norton made the ancient British story of Gorboduc 
into a tragedy to teach the lesson a committee of Parliament incul- 

4 Tbid., p. 175. 
6 [bid., pp. 178-79. 


16 John Stow, The Annales of England (London, 1592), p. 434 (from Gower’s Vox 
Clamantis). 
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cated in an address to the Queen.” Elizabeth’s attack of the smallpox 
in 1562 caused all Englishmen to become more acutely aware of the 
difficulties which must ensue if the Queen were to die with this im- 
portant problem unsolved. History was ransacked for evidence. 

The marriage with Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was given up, 
first because of the popular feeling over the suspicious death of Amy 
Robsart and finally because of his marriage with the Countess of 
Essex. The French marriage then attracted most attention and was 
attacked and defended.” The unfortunate Discoverie of a Gaping 
Gulf whereinto England Is Like to Be Swallowed by an other French 
mariage based its argument upon precedent, and having completed 
the hideous records of the marriages of believers and unbelievers 
recounted in the Bible and elsewhere, proceeded to the more ex- 
plicit account of “‘the auncient hurts that Englande haue receiued 
through royall intermariages with that [the French] nation.” Show- 
ing that unhappiness had been the persistent consequence of unions 
between the English and the French from the time when Henry I 
bestowed his daughter’s and his sister’s hands upon Frenchmen, he 
came to later stories: 


So that of old, the alliances of Fraunce dyd set husbande and wife to- 
gether by the eares as in Henry the second and Edwarde the second: the 
father and son together, as they did Henry the second and hys three sons, 
Henry, Rycharde, and Iohn: brother against brother, as Rychard and 
Iohn: the king and hys people togither, as they did king lohn and Henry 
the thyrd against the people: and as they did afterward in Rychard the 
second, & Henry the sixt. which the duke Thomas of Glocester in his 
tyme well foresaw: and therefore vpon treaty of the like mariage for 
Rychard the second, who hauing now raigned .xix. yeeres, and being 
thyrtye yeeres old, fell amourous most vnkindlye and vnkingly with a 
french girle but eyght yeeres of age, daughter to Charles the sixt, French 
king: he the same Thomas of Glocester vncle to the king stept vp and 

Sir Simonds D’Ewes, The Journals of All the Parliaments during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (London, 1682), pp. 81-83 (the petition of the Commons in 1562), 
101-8 (the account of the joint committee’s representations to Elizabeth). See also Wm. 
Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England (London, 1806), I, 695-703, 708-16; Leonard 
H. Courtney, “The Tragedy of ‘Ferrex and Porrex;” Notes and Queries, 2d Ser., X, 


261-63; and S. A. Small, “The Political Import of the Norton Half of Gorboduc? Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, XLVI, 641-46. 


8 For a summary of the events of 1579 concerning this marriage, see Neale, op. cit., 
Pp. 238-47. 
Written by John Stubbs; sig. C 4. 
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withstode that match: ... And though thys Dukes voice in thys counsell 
were ouerruled by the multitude, or rather by the lust of the king: yet 
did the king and his people and their children feele howe true it was in 
sequele. For first thys externe amitie with Fraunce, bred home enemitye 
in England. It cost vs for an earnest penny the towne of Brest in Britanie, 
by meanes of the kings outlandish Queen. And poore king Richard vsing 
in priuate connsaile altogether the French companions, such as his wyfe 
brought: began to disdeyne his owne naturall kinsmen and subiects, 
and finallye following ouermuch the cruell and riotous counsel of such 
minions, . . . in the end he was quite vnkinged by Henry of Lancaster, 
afterwardes Henry the fourth who during the tyme that he platted thys 
enterprise, founde hospitalitye in Fraunce for all king Rychards alliance 
vnder his father in lawes nose. The French match it was which within 
one yere brought the king to dishonorable captiuitie, death, and depos- 
ing. ... Euen the last mariages we made with France were lyke vnhappy 
to the end. Henry the fift that noble king had the alliance of Katherin 
daughter to Charles the seauenth of Fraunce, and after had the posses- 
sion of Fraunce, first by right of descent and mariage, then by conquest 
of sword, and lastly by couenant agreed with king Charles and his peeres. 
yet coulde he none otherwise hold theyr loue, but hauing theyr necks 
vnder hys yoke. Whych vnion of possession and right, to that realme, 
was afterward fortified by crouning hys sonne Henry the sixt in Paris 
and by a new match betweene hym and Marguerit daughter of a French 
Charles, as most men saien, which cost hym first for a princely brybe, the 
dukedome of Angeow and Ereldome of Main, and after many miserable 
destructions of our English cheualry & people lost both the new con- 
quired title & ancient heriditarye dominions on that side, and finally 
wrought an ignominious depriuation of Henry the sixt from this realme. 
I think, I might set downe all such matches, as vnhappy ones: and con- 
trariwise those matches nothing so vnhappy, but for the most parte pros- 
perous, which were made eyther at home or in other places, as weren al 
those mariages made since Henry the sixt as by Edwarde the fourth her 
Maiesties greatgraundfather, and by her maiesties graundfather and by 
her father.” 


Leicester was opposed to the proposed French marriage for Eliza- 
beth, and Elizabeth turned against Leicester at the news of his mar- 
riage with the Countess of Essex, while Sir Philip Sidney argued the 
case of his uncle in attacking the unwelcome marriage proposed for 
the Queen. So violent had the scandalous rumours concerning the 
Queen become by 1580-1 that Parliament was moved to enact new 
and stronger statutes, with graduated penalties of extreme severity 

” Tbid., sigs. C 4°-C 5Y. 
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for those who spoke ill of her.” As early as January, 1578, Sir Francis 
Knollys, Elizabeth’s kinsman, wrote of the difficulties at court: 


I do know that it is fyt for all men to give place to her Majestie’s wyll 
and pleasure, and to her affections, in all matters that touch not the 
danger of her estate; but I do know also that if her Majestie do not sup- 
press and subject her own wyll and her own affections unto sounde ad- 
vice of open cownsayle, in matters touching the preventing of her danger, 
that her Majestie will be utterly overthrowne. For who woll persiste in 
gyving of safe counsayle, if her Majestie woll persiste in myslyking of 
safe counsayle? Nay, who woll not rather shrynkingly (that I may say no 
worse) play the partes of King Richard the Second’s men, then to enter 
into the odious office of crossing of her Majestie’s wylle? 

The avoyding of her Majestie’s danger dothe consyst in the preventing 
of the conquest of the Lowe Countries betymes; secondly, in the prevent- 
ing of the revolte of Skotland from her Majestie’s devotion unto the 
Frenche and the Quene of Skottes; and thirdly, in the tymely preventing 
of the contemptious growing of the disobedient papistes now in England 
to her Majestie and to her lawes, synce refusing to pray for her Majestie, 
and also open treason, dothe followe thereuppon. 

And also if her Majestie wol be safe, she must comforte the hartes of 
those that be her most faythfull subjects, even for conscyence sake. But 
if the Bishopp of Canterburye shall be deprived, then up startes the 
pryde and practise of the papistes, and downe declyneth the comforte 
and strengthe of her Majestie’s safety. And then King Richard the Sec- 
ond’ men woll flock into courte apace,and woll show themselves in theyr 


colors. From which cumpanye the Lord blesse her Majestie, and the 
thynking thereon doth so ahorre me, that Iam more fytt to dye ina pry- 
vate lyfe, than to live a courtier, unless a preventing hart may enter into 
her Majestie betymes.” 


Finally in 1584 the scandalmonging came to a head in the work 
of Robert Parsons,” one of the most violent of those who in their 
loyalty to the Catholic church had become the harassing enemies 
of Elizabeth. There went out a document entitled The Copy of a 
Letter Written by a Master of Arts in Cambridge to His Friend in 
London Concerning Some Talk Passed of Late between Two Wor- 
shipful and Grave Men about the Present State and Some Proceed- 

*! Statutes of the Realm, IV, 569. 


* Thomas Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times (London, 1838), II, Pt. 1, pp. 75- 
76. The italics are mine. This reference was first cited by Miss Albright. See n. 76. 
* For an account of Father Parsons’ activity see John Phelps, “Father Parsons in 


Shakespeare?’ Archiv fiir das studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen,CXXXIII, 
66-86. 
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ings of the Earl of Leicester and His Friends in England. Contrived 
Spoken and Published with Most Earnest Goodwill and Affection 
Towards Her Most Excellent Majesty and the Realm for Whose 
Good Only It Is Made Common to Many.™ 

The work was undoubtedly published on the Continent but was 
to become an international best seller. Manuscript copies in num- 
bers seem to have been passed about everywhere, and in 1585 a 
French translation with additions by the translator was causing the 
British ambassador much uneasiness. Since the ambassador was then 
the husband of the Lady Sheffield whom Leicester had married and 
denied, it is not to be wondered at that he wrote to Lord Burghley: 


I have sent Mr. Secretary word that the book against the Earl of Leices- 
ter is come out in French, with a very filthy addition, that they may be 
stayed at their coming over. I am in a peck of troubles what to do; “for 
first it is a particular man’s case, and whether in that being a public per- 
son I may speak in it or no, I know not,’ or whether taking notice of it 
will do more harm or good. “For my part, I rather think it better to let 
it alone, as a thing that we make no account of, than by speaking of it 
or against it to make think that a galled horse, when he is touched, will 
wince. . .. I stayed it once here, when I knew it was a-doing, and by whom, 
but now it is suddenly gushed out: They give out that it is done at Co- 
logne, but I think it is at Rheims or Eu. If you command me, I will send 
you one, but else not, for the Earl of Leicester does not take well what 
comes from me.” 


To Walsingham the ambassador wrote more freely on the matter: 


I have kept it from the beginning that the other came out from trans- 
lating here, for Throgmorton was even then in hand with it and by 
means that I found, left it off, and ever since it hath slept, and is but now 
of sudden gushed out. I am very certainly advertised that the matter of 
the addition is come out of England, and from thence very earnestly 
pressed the translating and the setting out of it afresh.” 

* For a document certainly associated with this Letter see Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic: Addenda, 1580-1625 (London, 1872), pp. 136-39. For a history of the work 
see an unpublished thesis of E B. Williams, “Thomas Rogers of Bryanston and ‘Leices- 
ter’s Ghost; described in Harvard University Summaries of Theses 1934 (Cambridge, 
1935), PP. 343-46; and the same author’s “Leicester’s Ghost; in Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, XVIII, 271-85. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1584-1585 (London, 1916), p. 387. 

* Ibid., pp. 386-87. 
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The Letter, later to be known as Leicesters Commonwealth,” 
summed up the dissatisfactions and the arguments of all the malcon- 
tents of Elizabeth’s reign and is worth studying. The contention that 
the Queen was dominated by her favorites rather than guided by her 
trusty advisers is a focal point of the attack: 


Great store of like examples might be repeated, out of the stories of 
other countries, nothing being more usuall or frequent among all na- 
tions, then the afflictions of Realmes and kingdomes, and the overthrow 
of Princes and great Potentates themselves, by their too much affection 
towards some unworthy particular persons: a thing indeed so common 
and ordinary, as it may well seeme to be the specialest Rock of all other, 
whereat Kings and Princes do make their shipwracks. 

For if wee looke into the states and Monarchies of all Christendome, 
and consider the ruines that have bin of any Princes or Ruler within the 
same: wee shall find this point to have beene a great and principall part 
of the cause thereof: and in our owne state and countrey, the matter is 
too too evident. For whereas, since the conquest wee number principally, 
three iust and lawfull Kings: to have come to confusion, by alienation 
of their subjects: that is, Edward the second, Richard the second, and 
Henry the sixt, this only point of too much favour towards wicked per- 
sons, was the chiefest cause of destruction in all three. As in the first, the 
excessive favour towards Peter Gaveston and two of the Spencers. In the 
second, the like extraordinary, and indiscreet affection towards Robert 
Vere, Earle of Oxford, and Marquesse of Dubline, and Thomas Mow- 
bray, two most turbulent and wicked men, that set the King against his 
owne Vncles and the Nobility. 

In the th:rd (being a simple and holy man) albeit, no great exorbitant 
affection was seene towards any, yet his wife, Queene Margarets too much 
favour and credit (by him not controled) towards the Marques of Suf- 
folke, that after was made Duke, by whose instinct and wicked counsell, 
she made away first the noble Duke of Glocester, and afterward com- 
mitted other things in great preiudice of the Realme, and suffered the 
said most impious & sinfull Duke, to range & make havocke of all sort of 
subiects at his pleasure (much after the fashion of the Earle of Leicester 
now, though yet not in so high and extreme a degree: (this I say was the 
principall and originall cause, both before God and man, (as Polidore 
well noteth) of all the calamity and extreme desolation, which after 
ensued both to the King, Queene, and their only child, with the utter 
extirpation of their family. 

* For an account of the editions of this work published in 1641 see W. T. Lowndes, 
Bibliographers’ Manual of English Literature (London, 1869), III, 1334-35. See also 
Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1815), II, 63-79, espe- 
cially pp. 74-76. 
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And so likewise now to speak in our particular case, if there be any 
grudge or griefe at this day, any mislike, repining, complaint or murmure 
against Her Maiesties government, in the hearts of her true and faithfull 
subiects, who wish amendment of that which is amisse, and not the over- 
throw of that which is well: (as I trow it were no wisdome to imagine 
there were none at all:) I dare avouch upon conscience, that either all, or 
the greatest part thereof, proceedeth from this man: who by the favour 
of her Maiesty so aflictteth her people, as never did before him, either 
Gaveston, or Spencer, or Vere, or Mowbray, or any other mischievous Ty- 
rant, that abused most his Princes favour within our Realme of England. 
Whereby it is evident, how profitable a thing it should bee to the whole 
Realme, how honourable to Her Maiestie, and how gratefull to all her 
subiects, if this man at length might be called to his account.” 


Of Leicester’s early ambition to marry Queen Elizabeth, the au- 
thor wrote: 


As though my Lord of Leicester had not a wife alive, when he first began 
to pretend marriage to the Queenes Majesty. Doe not you remember the 
story of King Richard the third, who at such time as hee thought best 
for the establishing of his title: to marry his own Neece, that afterward 
was married to King Henry the seventh, how hee caused secretly to bee 
given abroad that his owne wife was dead, whom all the World knew 
to bee then alive and in good health, but yet soone afterward shee was 
seene dead indeed.” 


And in Leicester’s later reputed affection for putting the Earl of 
Huntington on the throne he saw a parallel with earlier kingmakers, 
since he made sure that Leicester was also aware of the likeness and 
would not incur similar danger: 


Whereof I doubt not, but my Lord of Leycester will take good heed, in 
joyning by reconciliation with Huntington, after so long a breach: and 
will not bee so improvident, as to make him his soveraigne, who now is 
but his dependent. Hee remembreth too well the successe of the Lord 
Stanley who helped King Henry the seventh to the Crowne: of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who did the same for Richard the third: of the Earle of 
Warwick, who set up King Edward the fourth and of the three Percies, 

** The quotations are from the small quarto edition of 1641 of Leycesters Common- 
wealth, pp. 168~70, but I have compared this printed work with the manuscript copies 
of the Letter (of which there are three in the Huntington Library) and find no note- 


worthy variants. The italics are mine except those used for proper names. I have not 
seen the printed versions of the Letter. 


* Ibid., pp. 93-94. (For the Leicester story see George Adlard, Amye Robsart and the 
Earl of Leycester (London, 1870].) 
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who advanced to the Scepter King Henry the fourth. All which noble 
men upon occasions that after fell out: were rewarded with death, by 
the selfe same Princes, whom they had preferred.” 


He added: 


And Hastings for ought I see, when hee commeth to the scambling, is 
like to have no better luck by the Beare, then his Ancestour had once by 
the Boare. Who using his helpe first in murdering the Sonne and Heire 
of King Henry the sixt, and after in destroying the faithfull Friends and 
Kinsmen of King Edward the fift, for his easier way to usurpation: made 
an end of him also in the Tower, at the very same day and houre, that the 
other were by his counsell destroyed in Pontfret Castle. So that where 
the Goale and price of the game is a Kingdome: there is neither faith, 
neither good fellowship, nor faire play among the Gamesters.” 


Leicester had been preferred by the Queen beyond reason, but 
such men are not made safe by preferment, Parsons observed: 


When the Percies tooke part with Henry of Bolingbroke, against King 
Richard the second their lawfull soveraigne: it was not for lack of pre- 
ferment: ... 

In like sort, when the two Neviles, tooke upon them, to joyne with 
Richard of Yorke, to put downe their most benigne Prince King Henry 
the sixt: and after againe in the other side, to put downe King Edward 
the fourth: it was not upon want of advancement: . . .” 


As for the distrust of the young King of Scotland which seemed to 
be abroad in the land: 


know you not, that it is expedient for my Lord of Leycester and his fac- 
tion, that this youth, above all other, bee held in perpetuall disgrace 
with her Majesty, and with this Realme? You know that Richard of 
Glocester had never beene able to have usurped as hee did, if hee had 
not first perswaded King Edward the fourth to hate his owne Brother 
the Duke of Clarence, which Duke stood in the way, betweene Richard 
and the thing, which hee most of all things coveted. That is, the possi- 
bility to the Crowne, and so in this case is there the like device to bee 
observed.” 


Parsons also pointed out that “‘the sword hath alwayes beene bet- 
ter then halfe the title, to get, establish, or maintaine a Kingdome”’ 

” Leycesters Commonwealth, pp. 91-92. 

* Tbid., p. 95. % Tbid., p. 97. 8 Tbid., p. 144. 
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And above all he emphasized the fact that ‘““Nearnesse in competi- 
tors doth incite them to adventure”: 


For when Henry Bullingbrooke, Duke of Lancaster saw, not only Richard 
the second to be without issue, but also Roger Mortimer, Earle of March, 
that should have succeeded in the Crowne, to bee slaine in Ireland: 
though before (as is thought) hee meant not to usurpe, yet seeing the 
possibility and neere cut that he had: was invited therewith to lay hands 
on his Soveraignes blood and dignity, as he did. The like is thought 
of Richard, Duke of Glocester that he never meant the murder of his 
nephewes, untill he saw their father dead, and themselves in his owne 
hands: his brother also Duke of Clarence dispatched, and his only sonne 
and heire Earle of Warwicke, within his owne power. 


The author did not content himself with finding parallel instances 
in English history, however, but compared Leicester with others in 
sacred and profane history; and as for the Earl of Huntington: 


It may be, that her Majesty is brought into the same opinion of my 
Lord of Huntingtons fidelity, as Julius Caesar was of Marcus Brutus, his 
dearest obliged friend: of whose ambitious practises, and aspiring, when 
Caesar was advertised by his carefull friends: he answered, that hee well 
knew Brutus to bee ambitious, but I am sure (quoth hee) that my Brutus 
will never attempt any thing for the Empire, while Caesar liveth: and 
after my death, let him shift for the same among others, as hee can. But 
what ensued? Surely I am loth to tell the event, for ominations sake, but 
yet all the World knoweth, that ere many months passed, this most Noble 
and Clement Emperour, was pittifully murdered by the same Brutus and 
his Partners, in the publique Senate, when least of all he expected such 
treason. So dangerous a thing it is, to bee secure in a matter of so great 
sequell, or to trust them with a mans life, who may pretend preferment 
or interest, by his death.” 


Sir Philip Sidney, loyal to his uncle, rose to his defense against the 
attack of Parsons: 


For it is not now, first that evil contented, and evil minded persons, 
before the occasion be ripe for them, to show their hate against the 
prince, do first vomit it out against his counsellors; nay certainly, so 
stale a device it is, as it is to be marvelled, that so fine wits, whose inven- 
tions a fugitive fortune hath sharpened, and the air of Italy perchance 
purified, can light upon no gallanter way, than the ordinary pretext of 
the very clownish rebellious. And yet that this is their plot of late, by 
name, first to publish something against the Earl of Leicester, and after, 


* Tbid., pp. 154-55. * Ibid., pp. 157-58. 
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when time served, against the Queen’s Majesty, by some of their own in- 
tercepted discourses, is made too manifest. He himself, in some places, 
brings in the examples of Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, Robert Vere, Duke 
of Ireland, and Delapool, Duke of Suffolk. It is not my purpose to de- 
fend them, but I would fain know, whether they that persecuted those 
counsellors, when they had had their will in ruining them, whether their 
rage ceased, before they had as well destroyed the kings themselves, Ed- 
ward, and Richard the Second, and Henry the Sixth? The old tale testi- 
fieth, that the wolves, that mean to destroy the flock, hate most the truest 
and valiantest dogs.” 


In 1585, as Adlard recorded, “letters signed by Burghley and the 
rest of the Council were sent to the justices of the peace for the sup- 
pression of the libels in circulation against Leicester, and a letter 
with the Queen’s sign manual was sent to the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen of London to the same effect:’ This letter offers am- 
ple proof of the popularity and dangerous efficacy of the attacks upon 
Leicester, and it is clear that Parsons’ book was specially aimed at: 


Upon intelligence given to her Majesty in October last past, of certain 
seditious and traitorous books and libels couvertly spread and scattered 
abroad in sundry parts of her realms and dominions, it pleased her Maj- 
esty to publish proclamations throughout the realm for the suppressing 
of the same, and due punishment of the authors, spreadors abroad, and 
detainers of them, in such sort and form, as in the said proclamation is 
more at large contained. Sithence which time, notwithstanding her High- 
ness hath certainly known, that the very same and divers other such like 
most slanderous, shameful, and devilish books and libels have been con- 
tinually spread abroad and kept by disobedient persons, to the mani- 
fest contempt of her Majestie’s regal and sovereign authority, and namely, 
among the rest, one most infamous containing slanderous and hateful 
matter against our very good Lord the Earl of Leycester, one of her prin- 
cipal noblemen and Chief Counsellor of State, of which most malicious 
and wicked imputations, her Majesty in her own clear knowledge doth 
declare and testify his innocence to all the world, .. . 


The charge that the Queen ruled by favorites in the fashion of 
Edward II, Richard II, and Henry VI had caused uneasiness, as is 
proved by the second paragraph of the letter, which affirms that she 
also thinketh the same to have proceeded of the fullness of malice, sub- 


tilly contrived to the note and discredit of her princely government over 
this realm, as though her Majesty should have failed in good judgment 


* The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, knt., ed. William Gray (Boston, 
1860), p. 308. 
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and discretion in the choice of so principal a Counsellor about her, or 
be without taste or care of all Justice and conscience in suffering such 
heinous and monstrous crimes . . . to have passed unpunished. Or finally, 
at the least, to want either goodwill, ability, or courage . . . to call any 
subject of hers whatsoever, to render sharp account for them, according 
to the force and effect of her laws.” 

But the battle of historical precedents was not fought about Leices- 
ter alone. In 1592 Parsons was again at work to save England and 
Elizabeth, this time from the menace of Cecil, who seemed to him 


farr more noysome and pernitios to the realme, then euer were the Spen- 
cers, Peeter of Gauerstone, or any other that euer abused either Prince 
or people, 

and daring not to frame an indictment for fear of being accused of 
treason, he yet insisted “there is sufficient matter of reply reserued 
for him, which is not extracted out of Mother Hubberds tale, of the 
false fox and his crooked cubbes:™ This work Parsons called A Dec- 
laration of the True Causes of the Great Troubles, Presupposed to 
be Intended against the Realme of England. 

The battle culminated in the ill-fated last years of Leicester's step- 
son, the Earl of Essex, when the evidence upon which he was tried 
for his life centered to a great extent about the intention back of the 
use of historical precedent on his behalf. The temperamental ex- 
cesses of this young earl and his relations to the Queen have been so 
well presented by Mr.G. B. Harrison® that it is not necessary to dwell 
upon them, but until 1595 his troubles were not commensurate with 
his sufferings. In 1594, however, Parsons (under the pseudonym of 
Doleman)* dedicated to the Earl A Conference about the Next Suc- 
cession, in which the author seemed to conclude that the Infanta of 
Spain had the best title to be regarded as the next heir to the throne 
of England. The dedication to Essex was made the more conspicu- 
ous by being announced on the very title-page, and it made the re- 


* Adlard, op. cit., pp. 56-57. The italics are mine. 

%° P 68. The reference is discussed by E. G. Harman, Edmund Spenser and the Im- 
personations of Francis Bacon (London, 1914), pp. 174-75, 209-11. In general, of course, 
Harman attributes to Bacon much of the work popularly attributed to Parsons. Bacon's 
Observations Made upon a Libel Published This Present Year, 1592, is printed in Sped- 
ding’s edition of Bacon’s Works (London, 1862), VIII, 146-208. 

%® See The Life and Death of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex (London, 1937). 


“ The date of publication is indicated on the title-page as 1594, the place “N.;’ the 
author “R. Doleman’’ The dedication is dated 1593. 
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cipient an uneasy suspect by the terms of the author’s address, for 
Parsons claimed to be personally indebted to the Earl and to his 
forbears. Even more dangerously he went on to say: 


But for the second pointe of publique vtilitie, I thought no man more 
fit then your honour to dedicate these two bookes vnto, which treate of 
the succession to the crowne of Ingland, for that no man is in more high 
& eminent place or dignitie at this day in our realme, then your selfe, 
whether we respect your nobilitie, or calling, or fauour with your prince, 
or high liking of the people, & consequently no man like to haue a 
greater part or sway in deciding of this great affaire (when tyme shall 
come for that determination) then your honour, and those that will as- 
sist you & are likest to follow your fame and fortune. 


This was bad enough, but Parsons added fuel to the flames when 
he said that he had decided to publish the work, “for that it is not 
conuenient for your honour to be vnskillful in a matter which con- 
cerneth your person & the whole realme”’ 

The book represented a meeting of certain persons as taking place 
in Amsterdam during April and May, 1593, at which time the ques- 
tion of the English succession was discussed.“ When it was reported 
to the group that Parliament had not acted in the matter and that 
one or two “had bin checked or committed for speaking in the same;’ 
two lawyers (one of the common law and the other of the civil law) 
proceeded to justify the Queen, because it was not good for Her 
Majesty, nor for the realm, nor yet for the successor, that her suc- 
cessor should be declared during her lifetime. There ensued the 
conference concerning the succession, during the first session of 
which three main points were considered: 


1. That succession by blood is not determined either by the law of 
nature or by divine law but by specific and particular laws of each com- 
monwealth, and that such laws are subject to alteration. 


“t On the verso of the title-page is printed “The Somme of Bothe Partes More in Par- 
ticuler?’ as follows: 

“The first declareth by many proofes & arguments that the next propinquitie or 
ancetry of blood alone, though it were certaynly knowne, yet that it is not sufficient to 
be admitted to a crowne, without other conditions and circumstances requisit be founde 
also in the person pretendent. 

“The second examineth the titles and pretentions of al such as may haue clayme or 
action to the crowne of Ingland at this day, what may be said for them, and what 
agaynst them, and in the end, though he leaue the matter extreme doubtful as touch- 
ing the best right, yet he giueth certayne coniectures about some persons that are 
lykest to preuaile:’ 
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2. That monarchy is probably the best of the three forms of govern- 
ment, but that in England the authority of the king is limited by coun- 
sellors (as in an aristocracy) and by the voice of the commons (as in a 
democracy). It should always be remembered that the people must accept 
their king. 

3. That Princes may for good cause be deposed. 


This last point was emphasized by the argument that “‘lawful Princes 
haue oftentymes by their common wealthes bin lawfully deposed, 
for misgovernment, and that God hath allowed and assisted the 
same, with good success to the weale publique:’” The examples of 
English history were again reviewed: the evil John was supplanted 
by the good Henry III; the evil Edward II by the good Edward II]; 
the evil Richard II by the good Henry IV; and the weak Henry VI 
by the not bad Edward IV. 

The second part of the conference was devoted to a discussion of 
the respective claims of the various would-be successors to the Eng- 
lish throne. Inevitably the author retold the difficulties between the 
houses of Lancaster and York and repeated the history of the incep- 
tion of the trouble between Richard II and Henry IV. The problem 
as he saw it was restated: 


the question is first, whether Richard the second were iustly deposed 
or no, and secondly whether after his deposition the house of Yorke or 
house of Lancaster should haue entred, and thirdly if the house of Lan- 
caster did commit any wronge or iniustice at their first entrance to the 
crowne, yet whether the continuance of so many years in possession, with 
so many approbations and confirmations therof by the common wealth 
were not sufficient to legitimate their right.* 


Now, both reason and authority testify to the right of the common- 
wealth to deliver itself from the government of “a tyrant, a Tigar, 
a fearse Lion, a rauening wolfe, a publique enemy, and a bloody 
murtherer;’ Parsons said, and he quoted as authority the lawyer: 


By examples in like manner of al realmes christian he declared, how 
that often tymes they haue deposed their princes fore iust causes, and 
that God hath concurred and assisted wonderfully the same, sending 
them commonly very good kings after those that were depriued, and in 
no country more than in Ingland it selfe, yea in the very lyne and familye 
“ Conference, Pt. 1, p. 62. See also Pt. 2, p. 62. 

* Tbid., Pt. 2, p. 60. 
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of this king Richard, whose noble grand-father king Edward the third 
was exalted to the crowne by a most solemne deposition of his predeces- 
sor king Edward the second, wherfore in this point their can be little 
controuersie . . .“ 


As to the manner of Richard’s deposition, Parsons asserted that 
adherents of the House of Lancaster affirmed that it could not have 
been better done: 


First for that it was done by the choise and inuitation of al the realme 
or greater and better parte therof as hath bin said. Secondly for that it 
was done without slaughter, and thirdly for that the king was deposed 
by act of parliament, and himselfe conuinced of his vnworthy gouer- 
ment, and brought to confesse that he was worthely depriued, and that 
he willingly and freely resigned the same: nether can their be any more 
circumstances required (saye these men) for any lawful deposition of a 
Prince.® 


It is not surprising that Essex should be out of favor at court for 
being in favor with the author of this most disquieting treatise, and 
evidence is not lacking that the disfavor with which he was regarded 
was very marked. A letter from Robert Beale to Sir Robert Sidney, 
dated September 25, 1595, asked Sidney to procure him one of the 
books: 


I heare that of late a verye vile Booke hathe ben printed in Englishe, 
in Antwerp, touchinge the Succession of this Crowne, diffaminge her 
Majestie, and dishablinge all the Tytles of suche, that herafter maye 
pretende anye Interest therunto, and deriuinge a strange Pretence from 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, vppon the Kinge of Spaine, which he 
mindethe shortlye to challenge: I trust the Lorde will neuer suffer him to 
preuayle in so wicked and vniust a Cause. . . . I heare also, that it is dedi- 
cated to the Erle of Essex, of an Intent surlie to bringe him in Ialousye 
and Disgrace here.“ 


On November 5, 1595, Rowland Whyte also reported to Sir Robert 
Sidney: 


VPON Monday last, 1500 [Queen Eliz.] shewed 1000 [Earl of Essex] a 
printed Booke of t—t, Title to a—a: In yt their is, as I here, daungerous 
Praises of 1000 of his Valour and Worthines, which doth hym harme here. 
At his comming from Court he was obserued to looke wan and pale, be- 
“ Tbid., p. 62. * Tbid., p. 67. 
* Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State (London, 1746), I, 350. 
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ing exceedinglie troubled at this great Piece of Villanie donne vnto hym: 
he is Sick, and continewes very ill. ... 


To this letter the writer appended a postscript which identified the 
mischievous book: 


The Book I spake of is dedicated to my Lord Essex, and printed be- 
yond Sea, and tis thought to be Treason to haue it. To wryte of these 
Things are dangerous in so perillous a Tyme; but I hope yt wilbe no 
Offence to impart vnto you Thactions of this Place.“ 


A week later Whyte reported to Sidney that the Earl had now put 
off ‘‘the Melancholy he fell vnto, by a printed Booke deliuered to the 
Queen,’ and the harm had been averted.“ On November 22 Essex 
presented to the Queen a device which symbolized his persevering 
loyalty. 

The book on the succession was, however, not easily forgotten. 
Among the State Papers are “Notes [by Lord Burghley] out of a 
seditious book, touching the succession to the Crown of England; 
showing that the author justifies alteration in the succession of 
Kings, and argues against the King of Scots, and in favour of an 
Infanta of Spain, or the King of Spain and his son:’” 

And it is interesting to note that also from the year 1595, Burghley 
left a six-page manuscript of notes upon the reign of Edward II, 
marking those who were friends or enemies of the King.” 

Camden wrote that when the Catholics grew hopeless of James’s 
religion and could find no English Catholic of proper antecedents 
for the crown, 


they cast their eyes vpon the Earle of Essex, (who never approued the 
putting of men to death in the cause of Religion,) feigning a Title from 
Thomas of Woodstock, King Edward the third’s sonne, from whom hee 
deriued his Pedigree. 

But the Fugitiues fauoured the Infanta of Spaine, although they feared 
lest the Queene and the Estates would by Act of Parliament preuent it 
by offering an oath to euery one, and they held it sufficient if they could 

* Ibid., pp. 357-58.  Ibid., p. 360. 

“The device is described in ibid., p. 362, and the gossip attending its presentation 


recorded. It is printed in full in John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of 
Queen Elizabeth (London, 1788), II, 627-34. 


® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1595-1597 (London, 1869), p. 157. 
5! Tbid., p. 158. 
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set the King and the Earle of Essex at enmity. And indeed to this purpose 
there was a booke set forth and dedicated to Essex, vnder the counterfeit 
name of Dolman, not without the remarkeable malice of Parsons the 
Iesuit against Dolman, a Priest of a quiet spirit, (if we may giue credite 
to the Priests,) for the Authors of the booke were Parsons a most deadly 
aduersary of Dolmans, Cardinall Allen, and Sir Francis Inglefield.” 


The answers to Parsons were numerous. Peter Wentworth wrote 
A Pithie Exhortation to her Maiestie for Establishing her Successor 
to the Crowne, which was not published until 1598,after the author's 
death, but which was evidently well known before publication. For 
this study the significant part of his argument to the Queen to estab- 
lish with certainty the succession is the reconsideration of the prob- 
lem of the danger inherent in such a course. His point is that princes 
deposed and murdered have generally not been mistreated by their 
declared successors but by others: 


Yet seeing these examples are alleadged, it shall not be amisse (some- 
what) to consider of them. Edward the third was but 15. yeres olde when 
his father was deposed, and therefore not likelie to bee contriver of his 
fathers deposing. Nay, who so readeth the storie, he shall finde that he 
was deposed by his Nobilitie and commons, as one (in their iudgement) 
not worthie to be a king. Their reason was, for that he was altogether 
ruled by the lewde counsell of the two Spensers, Robert Baldock, Pierce 
of Gauestone, and other ill counsellours: whereby he vainlie consumed 
the treasur of the land, and ouerthrewe the nobilitie and state. And 
king Richard the sec. was deposed, not by one whome he had made his 
knowne successor, but by Henry the fourth: no successor to him by right, 
but an vsurper, and that for his great misgovernment, as it doth appeare 
in the storie by 28. articles obiected against him at his deposing: wherein 
his nobility and commons shewed, that they liked rather to haue an 
vsurper to raigne over them, that would preserue the crowne & them, then 
a rightfull king, that would perill the crowne and state also. So Henrie 
the sixt was deposed by Edwarde the fourth, who had a present right to 
the crowne, and was neither heire apparant nor knowne successor vnto 
him: but he was deposed for the causes, for the which God is often angrie 
with princes, namelie (as witnesseth the storie) for being to much advised 
by the wicked counsell of William de la Poole, Duke of Suffolke, by whose 
meanes (as the historie seith) the good Duke of Glocester, the kings vncle, 
was put to death: and the countries that the crown of England did then 
possesse in France, were delivered and loste: hee beeing the swallower 


® William Camden, The Historie of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princesse 
Elizabeth (London, 1630), Bk. 4, p. 57. 
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vp of the kings treasure, wherby the warres were not maintained, and 
the expeller from the King of all good and vertuous counsellours, and 
the bringer in, and the advancer of vitious persons, common enemies & 
apparant adversaries to the publike weale. Heere be manie hard points 
discovered in a counsellour, the which a wise prince will narrowlie looke 
into: least anie of his be infected with anie of these faults. His wife also 
and others did likewise so over-rule him, so that the state was (by his 
evill governement) greatlie troubled & vexed, and the nobility much 
perilled. Nowe, King Edwarde the fift was murdered being but a childe, 
by his wicked and trayterous vncle, Richard the third, who was neither 
his heire nor successor by right.” 


Sir John Harington’s Tract on the Succession to the Crown™ dis- 
cussed the works of Parsons, from Greencoate [| Leicesters Common- 
wealth] to the Conference. Harington’s first objection to the Confer- 
ence was that Parsons was opposing the Scottish title to the English 
throne, which he upheld. As for Parsons’ general discourse, Haring- 
ton pointed out that it harped on 


a seditious string of deposing of Princes for disabilitie and weakenes, and 
that in such a tyme, when malecontentes so abound in citie and countrye, 
when in the Court the comon phrase of old servantes is that their is 
no commiseracion of any man’s distressed estate, that a few favourites 
gett all, that the nobilitie is depressed, the Clergy pilled and contemned, 
forraine invasions expected, the treasure at home exhausted, the coyne 
in Ireland imbased, the gold of England transported, exactions doubled 
and trebled, and all honest heartes so troubled that save the immov- 
able resolucion of justice and fidelity in that worthy King of Scotts is so 
knowen, that no man dare make such a motion to him: It were more 
doubte by the reading of your booke, that the Nobility should call him 
in before his tyme then exclude him after his tyme, . . .“ 


Harington did not wish to renew the War of the Roses. 
In 1591 Henry Savile had dedicated to Elizabeth his translation of 
The Ende of Nero and Beginning of Galba, with which was pub- 


lished the Life of Agricola. A. B. wrote a prefatory address to the 
reader, in which he said: 


For Historie, since we are earlier taught by example then by precept, 
what studie can profit vs so much, as that which giues vs patternes either 
5 Pp. 79-81. 
5a Printed for the Roxburghe Club (London, 1880). 
54 Pp. 76-77. Chap. 6 replies in detail to Dolman’s work on the succession. 
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to follow or to flye, of the best and worst men of all estates, cuntries, and 
times that euer were? . . . In Galba thou maest learne, that a good Prince 
gouerned by euill ministers is as dangerous as if hee were euill himselfe. 
By Otho, that the fortune of a rash man is Torrenti similis, which rises in 
an instant, and falles in a moment. ... 


In 1598 this work was republished in a volume which opened with 
Richard Greneway’s translation of Tacitus’s Annales, dedicated to 
the Earl of Essex. ‘The dedication says in part: 


For if Historie be the treasure of times past, and as well a guide, as image 
of mans present estate, a true and liuely pattern of things to come, and as 
some terme it, the work-mistresse of experience, which is the mother of 
prudence: Tacitus may by good right challenge the first place among the 
best... . no woord not loaden with matter, and as himselfe, speaketh of 
Galba, he vseth Imperatoria breuitate: .. . I present him therfore to your 
Honors fauourable protection in regard of himselfe: but yet no other- 
wise then as a glasse representing in liuely colours of prowesse, mag- 
nanimitie and counsell; not onely woorthie personages of ages past and 
gone, but also your L. owne honorable vertues, wherof the world is both 
witnes & iudge... 


In 1598 also George Chapman dedicated Seaven Bookes of the 
Iliades to “THE MOST HONORED now liuing Instance of the 
Achilleian vertues eternized by diuine HOMERE, the Earle of 
ESSEXE, Earle Marshall &c.;’ addressing him with an apology for 
so doing: 


since it contaynes the true portraite of ancient stratagems and disciplines 
of war; wherein it wilbe worthie little lesse then admiration of your ap- 
prehensiue iudgement: to note in many thinges the affinitie they haue 
with your present complementes of field: . . .* 


Three lessons it must be evident were constantly pointed out to 
Elizabeth and to her people by her critics during the first twenty-five 
years of her reign: the first was the danger which was involved when 
a sovereign, yielding to flattery, governed at the whim of her favor- 
ites rather than on the advice of statesmen; the second was the dan- 
ger which ensued when the succession was not established and the 
death of the ruler resulted in civil war; the third was the danger of 
marriage with a foreigner. But now in the nineties the lessons of 
history more nearly touch reality. At the death of Mary of Scotland 

% The italics in the quoted passage are mine. 
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in 1587 an epitaph was set up near her tomb, Camden tells us, but 
it was soon taken away, its lesson forever engraven on Elizabeth’s 
memory: 


Mary Queene of Scotts, a Kings daughter, the King of France his widdow, 
the Queene of Englands kinswoman and next heire, a Princesse accom- 
plished with royall vertues and a royall mind, hauing many times (but 
in vaine) craued her royall priuiledge, is by barbarous and tyrannous 
cruelty extinct, being the ornament of our age, and a light truly royall: 
and by one and the same wicked sentence is both Mary Queene of Scotts 
doomed to a naturail death, and all suruiuing Kings, being made as com- 
mon people, are subjected to a ciuill death. A new and vnexampled kinde 
of tombe is heere extant, wherein the liuing are included with the dead: 
for know, that with the sacred herse of Saint Mary here lieth violate and 
prostrate the maiesty of all Kings & Princes: and because (Reader that 
trauailest this way) the vnreuealeable secret of Kings doth most suffi- 
ciently admonish Kings of their duty, I say no more.” 


It was this lesson of the deposing of a prince that made the argu- 
ment of historical precedent more real than it had been before. 
Never again could the fates of Edward II and Richard II and Henry 
VI seem remote and impossible either to Elizabeth or to those about 
her. And when the discussion of the succession was linked, as in Par- 
sons’ work, to a discussion of the justification of the deposition of 


the prince and the grounds of such justification, the book inevitably 
must seem a threat against the ruler whose sins had been so long 


pointed out as parallel with those of the deposed and murdered 
rulers. 


In 1599, before the Earl of Essex sailed on his Irish expedition, a 
new book came forth to call attention to the story of the deposing of 
Richard II and the accession of Henry IV. This book was The First 
Part of the Life and raigne of King Henrie the IIII. and was dedi- 
cated by its author, John Hayward, to the Earl of Essex, the dedica- 
tion reading in part: 


Magnus si quidem es, & presenti iudicio, & futuri temporis expectatione: 
in quo, veluti recuperasse nunc oculos, cca prius fortuna videri potest; 
Dum cumulare honoribus eum gestit, qui omnibus virtutibus est insigni- 
tus. Hunc igitur si laeta fronte excipere digneris, sub nominis tui vmbra 
(tanquam sub Aiacis clipio Teucer ille Homericus) tutissime latebit. 


% Op. cit., Bk. 3, p. 114. The Latin text of the inscription is still untranslated in the 
1625, edition of this work, which was, of course, the English version of Camden’s Annales. 
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This was dangerous praise, but a preface to the reader (by A. P), in 


making the usual apology for history, whether of governments or of 
men, explained that 


by describing the order and passages of these two, and what euentes hath 
followed what counsailes, they haue set foorth vnto vs, not onely pre- 


cepts, but liuely patterns, both for priuate directions and for affayres 
of state: ... 


Here was a book of 149 pages, supposedly dealing with the first 
part of the reign of Henry IV; yet the first 136 pages of the 149 were 
devoted to reciting the history of Richard II and the reasons which 
led to his deposition by Henry IV, “so farre forth as the follies of the 
one, were either causes or furtherances of the fortunes of the other}”” 
the author explained. 

At the very beginning of Richard’s reign, Hayward reported that 
“flatterie brake in, and private respects did passe vnder publike pre- 
tences:"* This weakness is dealt with at length as the author points 
the moral and adorns the tale: 


But the King being now plunged in pleasure, did immoderately bend 
himselfe to the fauouring and aduansing of certaine persons, which were 
both reproueable in life, and generally abhorred in all the Realme, and 


this was the cause of two great inconueniences: for many young noble- 
men and braue Courtiers, hauing a nimble eye to the secrete fauours and 
dislikes of the King, gaue ouer themselues to a dissolute and dishonest 
life,... : the King also by fauouring these, was himselfe little fauoured 
and loued of many: for it is oftentimes as daungerous to a Prince, to 
haue euil and odious adherents, as to bee euill and odious himselfe.” 


Accordingly, after Scrope had been deposed from the chancellor- 
ship, Richard named Michael de la Pole Chancellor of England and 
Robert Vere Marquess of Dublin, and Michael de la Pole “made 
open sale of his princes honour:” The Duke of Herford in conver- 
sation with Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, charged that the 
King had no regard for the princes and peers but cared only for new- 
found and newfangled favorites, and that as a result (1) the honor of 


*P 5. I quote here from the first of the four editions which, according to the Short- 
Title Catalogue, were printed in 1599. (Concerning these editions and the dedication 
see H. R. Plomer, “An Examination of Some Existing Copies of Hayward’s ‘Life and 
Raigne of King Henrie IV;” The Library, 2d Ser., III, 13-23.) 

“Ep EG. RS. 
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the King’s person was blemished, (2) the safety of the state was en- 
dangered, and (3) the dignity of the realm was impaired.” 

The King, Hayward recorded, let out his revenues to farm, ex- 
tracted great sums from his people, made new impositions, and bor- 
rowed from everyone, so that affairs were in sad contrast with affairs 
at the death of Henry II, who through good management had left 
£900,000, besides jewels and plate, at his death. And as for Ireland: 


If any thing were happily atchieued by some of the nobility, it was by 
the Kings base hearted parasites, to whom millitary vertue was altogether 
vnpleasant, so extinuated, or depraued, or enuied, that it was seldome 
rewarded, so much as with countenance and thankes: yea sometimes it 
procured suspicion and danger; .. . 


Those about the King told him 


it was a perillous poynt, to haue the name of a man of priuate estate, 
famous for the same in euery mans mouth. Herevpon, few sought to rise 
by vertue and valure, the readier way was, to please the pleasant humour 
of the Prince. Likewise matters of peace, were managed by men of weak- 
est sufficiency, by whose counsell either ignorant or corrupt, the destruc- 


tion of the best harted nobility, was many times attempted, and at the 
last wrought.” 


The people inevitably turned for help to someone, and they 
sought Henry, Duke of Herford, 


not at his own motion or desire, but because he was generally esteemed 
meet: as being of the royall bloud and next by descent from males to 
the succession of the crowne: one that had made honourable proofe of 
his vertues and valure: the onely man of note that remained aliue, of 


those that before had stood in armes against the King, for the behoofe 
of the Commonwealth: . . .“ 


The messengers sent to the Duke included the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then in exile in France, and he it was who most eloquently 
pleaded the example of foreign and English precedents to convince 
the Duke of the righteousness as well as the necessity of deposing the 
King. It was argued that no bodily harm should come to the King, 
but that they would proceed only against his counsellors. The Duke 
accepted the plea of necessity, and went about his affairs, Hayward 


* Pp. 42-43. wa “PF Ga. 
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records. When the Duke returned to London, the people met him 
with great acclaim, casting slurs upon King Richard. Hayward adds: 


Againe, the Duke for his part was not negligent to vncouer the head to 
bowe the body, to stretch forth the hand to euery meane person, and to 
vse all other complements of popular behauiour wherewith the mindes 
of the common multitude are much delighted and drawen; taking that 
to bee courtesie, which the seuerer sort accompt abasement. 


When Richard tardily returned from Ireland on hearing the news 
of this threat to his throne, he landed at Milford Haven in Wales, 
but uncertain and unresolved, found himself exposed to various 
counsels. Among the arguments advanced that he should yield his 
crown without a struggle certain ones stand out: the King had no 
children and hence would not by yielding his throne disinherit the 
rightful heir; a private life would be sweeter to him than that of a 
ruler, since the “crown & sceptar are things most weighty to weld,’ 
and indeed, when he lost “the credit & the countenance of a King;’ 
he would also lose its care and casualties, as philosophers and kings 
before him had perceived. The King might even gain fame for hav- 
ing relinquished his crown when it was best for his people that he 
do so, and no infamy could come to him when he relinquished it 
willingly. This was the line of argument to which Richard finally 
responded, and he decided to yield his crown to his cousin, the 
Duke. The thirty-one articles reciting the King’s crimes are re- 
corded by Hayward. The assent of the people being received, the 
deposition was formally voted by both houses of Parliament, and 


“P71. It is interesting to compare the satirical description of Essex in E. Guilpin’s 
Skialetheia (London, 1598), Satyre I: : 


“For when great Foelix passing through the street, 
Vayleth his cap to each one he doth meet, 
And when no broome-man that will pray for him, 
Shall haue lesse truage then his bonnets brim, 
Who would not thinke him perfect curtesie? 
Or the honny-suckle of humilitie? 
The deuill he is as soone: he is the deuill, 
Brightly accoustred to bemist his euill: 
Like a Swartrutters hose his puffe thoughts swell, 
With yeastie ambition: Signior Machiauell 
Taught him this mumming trick, with curtesie 
T’entrench himselfe in popularitie, 
And for a writhen face, and bodies moue, 
Be Barricadode in the peoples loue?’ 
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the resigning of the crown took place with the significant ceremony 
here recorded. 

The Bishop of Carlisle alone dared to voice his opposition, and 
Hayward gives an entirely disproportionate account of his speech 
(nine pages of text)." The Bishop returns to the questions which 
Parsons had asked in his Conference: “First, whether King Richard 
be sufficiently deposed or no: Secondly, whether King Henrie be 
with good iudgement or iustice chosen in his place’’ The good 
bishop’s argument is the orthodox one of Tudor political theory: 
that no one has a right to depose the king of England, whose author- 
ity is the source of whatever authority either nobles or people have 
and is in no way subject to their choice; that even though the king 
be evil, the people may not rebel; that the precedents of history 
prove what terrible woes follow upon such wrongs, for God does 
surely punish them. The Bishop was seized and imprisoned for his 
speech. And the events proceeded as the chronicles record them, but 
Hayward adds a final warning of the dangers to the usurper and to 
the kingdom when a king is deposed. 

Before I touch upon the fate of this book it should be noted, | 
think (as it has not been noted by previous writers on the subject), 
that in 1603 Hayward published An Answer to the First Part of a 
Certaine Conference, Concerning Succession, published not long 
since under the name of R. Dolman, and that in his dedication to 
King James he says: 


I here present vnto your Maiestie this defence, both of the present au- 
thoritie of Princes, and of succession according to the proximitie of 
bloud: wherein is maintained, that the people haue no lawfull power, 
to remoue the one, or repell the other: In which two points I haue here- 
tofore also declared my opinion, by publishing the tragicall euents which 
ensued the deposition of King Richard, and vsurpation of King Henrie 
the fourth. Both these labours were vndertaken with particular respect, 
to your Maiesties iust title of succession in this realme: .. . 


In a preface addressed to Parsons, Hayward explains that he has 
not answered him before, partly from contempt and partly from 
fear—contempt for the writer who would “feede the humors of 
such discontented persons, as wante or disgrace hath kept lower 


% Pp. 101-10. 
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then they had set their swelling thoughts,’ and fear that ‘“‘was occa- 
sioned by the nimble eare which lately was borne to the touche of 
this string:’ Whether or not either Hayward or Essex did in reality 
stand for the succession of James of Scotland by right of blood is not 
in point here, though I believe a good defense of this view could and 
should be presented.” My only concern is with the use of historical 
precedent in recognized patterns. And whether Hayward intended 
to teach the lesson of the dangers of rebellion to Essex as he here 
indicates, or rather to teach the reasons for rebellion to the erring 
Queen, it is equally true that he used the recognized pattern for 
pointing out the dangers in the reign of Elizabeth. 

I have not space to retell the events following the publishing of 
Hayward’s book concerning Richard II which made it important; 
but the tale does not need retelling, for the fate of Essex, with which 
the history of the book was involved, has made it familiar to all who 
can possibly be interested in this paper.” Certain facts must, how- 
ever, be specially noted. 

The indorsement of certain documents quoted in the State Papers 
makes corroboration unnecessary to show the reason why author and 
printer and dedicatee of the book were plunged into difficulties con- 
cerning it: 

Interrogatories and notes [by Attorney-General Coke] on Dr. Hayward’s 
book, in proof that the Doctor selected a story 200 years old, and pub- 
lished it last year, intending the application of it to this time, the plot 
being that of a King who is taxed for misgovernment, and his council for 
corrupt and covetous dealings for private ends; the King is censured for 
conferring benefits on hated favourites, the nobles become discontented, 
and the commons groan under continual taxation, whereupon the King 


is deposed, and in the end murdered. With extracts from various parts 
of the book. [214 pages. |” 


%® Honor’s Fame in Triumph Riding (London, 1604) says: 
p g y 


“He alwayes stood for his approu’d Succession, 
Which happily doeth now the throne possesse”’ 
The same assertion was made by Robert Earle of Essex His Ghost, “Printed in Para- 
dise; in 1624. For a discussion of the relations between James and Essex, see John 
Bruce’s Introduction to Correspondence of King James VI. of Scotland with Sir Robert 
Cecil and Others in England during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; with an Appendix 
Containing Papers Illustrative of Transactions between King James and Robert Earl 
of Essex (Camden Society, 1861), pp. xxi-xxiv, and xxix-xxxi especially. 
* See n. 76. 


% Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601 (London, 1869), p. 449. 
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Elizabeth’s resentment against the book was later recorded by 
Bacon, and his apology for it has, I think, some special significance 
in view of the dedications of the editions of ‘Tacitus which I have 
already noted: 


For her Maiesty being mightily incensed with that booke which was 
dedicated to my Lord of Essex, being a story of the first yeere of king 
Henry the fourth, thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the peoples 
heades boldenesse and faction, said she had good opinion, that there was 
treason in it, and asked me if I could not find any places in it that might 
be drawne within case of treason; whereto I answered; for treason surely 
I found none, but for fellonie very many. And when her Maiestie hastily 
asked mee wherein; I told her the Author had committed very apparant 
theft, for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and 
translated them into English, and put them into his text.” 


The popularity of the book is well proved by the evidence offered 
at the trials of Essex and by the fact that the Queen thought it worth 
while to censor it personally and to persist in regard to its final 
suppression. But it should be remembered also that in the paper in- 
dorsed by Coke, that has already been mentioned, the chief reasons 
for suspecting the ingenuity of the author include Hayward’s own 
confession: 


1. The stories mentioned in the Archbishop’s oration, tending to prove 
that deposers of kings and princes have had good success, were not taken 
out of any other chronicle, but inserted by himselfe; afterwards in the 
history, the Bishop of Carlisle confutes the same, but for the confuta- 
tion the Bishop was committed to the Marshalsea, and the whole Parlia- 
ment concluded against the Bishop, who in 1 Hen. IV, was attainted of 
treason.” 


These reasons also include the anachronistic introduction into the 
history of the reign of Richard II of events and arguments which 
were all too pertinent in the reign of Elizabeth. However, it will be 
remembered that the Archbishop’s oration tending to prove “that 
deposers of kings and princes have had good success” merely reiter- 
_ated the old argument of Parsons. 

The aptness of the parallel between the fortunes of Henry IV and 
the anticipated fortunes of Essex has previously been noted, but the 


® Sir Francis Bacon His Apologie, in Certaine Imputations concerning the Late Earle 
of Essex (London, 1605), pp. 34-35. 
* See n. 68. 
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fact that Elibabeth’s faults as a ruler had for many years been re- 
garded as paralleling those of Richard has been definitely under- 
stressed. The well-known fact that a play dealing with the deposing 
and murdering of Richard II was arranged by Essex’ sympathizers 
to be performed by the Lord Chamberlain’s company the night be- 
fore Essex’ return to London from the Irish expedition, and the 
abortive rising of the city, would seem to prove that it may have 
been Elizabeth’s faults and not Essex’ sin of rebellion which were 
to make the play significant and convincing.” That Essex, like Henry 
IV, flattered the common people and tactfully won his way into all 
hearts was so often recognized as to make him, like the Henry IV 
of Hayward, seem accessory to the movement to enthrone him.” 

In passing it should be noted also that when, at his second trial, 
Essex tried to implicate Sir Robert Cecil as having favored the Span- 
ish succession to the English throne, Cecil was able to prove that his 
only reference to such succession had been in connection with the 
hated Conference about the Next Succession by Parsons.” But when 
Essex had been finally executed, Sir Robert was chuckling, as he had 
been in 1597, over the “conceit of Richard II;’ for in 1602 Cecil 
wrote to Patrick Master of Gray: 


If yow heare any expectation of our Parliament to do any wonders, take 
my woord that we shali make it an epitome, and after our subsydy, herken 
to no other projects; and belieue me, Sir, now Queen Elizabeth gou- 
erns and not Rychard g, as she shold haue ben, if Henry the 4th had 
prospered.” 


The treason of Essex of course brought to mind the conspiracy of 
Catiline and the treason of Pisistratus and the Machiavellian at- 
tempts of the Guises in France, but Cecil was still searching chiefly 
for the patterns of English history, as his notes indicate: 


A memorial about the insurrection of the Earl of Essex:— 
Wat Tyler cried out for the King and Commons, as you did for the 
1. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 353-56, outlines the main events con- 


nected with the presentation of Shakespeare’s Richard II. See also n. 76 for an account 
of the important work of Miss Albright in this connection and Mr. Heffner’s replies. 


™ One of the most interesting comments on this characteristic of Essex was printed in 
1598 in Edward Guilpin’s Skialetheia. See n. 64. 


* For the facts see John Bruce’s Introduction, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 


™ Letters and Papers Relating to Patrick Master of Gray (Bannatyne Club; Edin- 
burgh, 1835), p. 192. For the earlier reference see Chambers, op. cit., p. 353. 
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Queen and the Earl of Essex, but soon they commanded the King to 
meet them at Mile End, and took possession of the ‘Tower. 

Richard Duke of York, when he joined with Salisbury and Warwick 
against King Richard II., having assembled at St. Alban’s, saluted King 
Henry VI. (sic) with humble petitions to accept his true and faithful 
meaning. 

Jack Cade termed himself John Amend all. 

When Absalom went to rebel against King David, he pretended to go 
to Hebron to perform holy vows. 

As these Earls supposed my Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh 
would murder him, so did Northumberland and Westmoreland rise, 
supposing that Sir Oswald Olstropp and Mr. Vaughan had beset their 
park with armed men. Perniciosissima vitia quae virtutis specie fruantur. 

The night before the massacre in France, the Papists gave forth that 
the Huguenots went about to murder and root out the family and fac- 
tion of Guise.” 


In 1927 Miss Evelyn May Albright published an article on 
“Shakespeare’s Richard II and the Essex Conspiracy” which called 
the attention of Shakespearean scholars to many new and important 
facts.” During her ensuing controversy with Mr. Ray Heffner the 
Essex conspiracy was reviewed in great detail. Therefore, the trials 
of Essex and his fellows, though they offer much pertinent evidence, 
have been largely ignored here because I have feared that their dis- 
cussion might obscure the issues. But I cannot neglect pointing out 
how far the zest of controversy had misled Mr. Heffner when he ar- 
rived at Conclusion 4: 


Elizabeth’s likeness to Richard II and Essex’s to Henry IV was first 
pointed out by Bacon at Essex’s first trial on June 5, 1600, at York House. 
The source of this analogy was found in the dedication to Hayward’s 
book. 


The importance of the evidence that I have adduced seems to me 
to lie in the fact that it proves that it would have been impossible 
for Marlowe and Shakespeare and Chapman and all the other writ- 
ers for the great Elizabethan playhouses to write, as it would have 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 599. 


% The article cited was published in PMLA, XLII, 686-720. It was followed by Mr. 
Heffner’s “Shakespeare, Hayward, and Essex;’ ibid., XLV, 754-80; Miss Albright’s 
reply, XLVI, 694-719; and their further replies to each other, XLVII, 898-901. See 
also Margaret Dowling, “Sir John Hayward’s Troubles over His Life of Henry IV)’ The 
Library, 4th Ser., XI, 212-24. 
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been impossible for their audiences to see, plays about Edward II 
and Richard II and Richard III and Henry VI and Julius Caesar 
and Catiline and the Guises without being aware of their accepted 
application as historical patterns to the contemporary political 
scene. Whether Shakespeare wrote or did not write Richard II in 
connection with Hayward’s book, or even in connection with the 
fortunes of Essex, is not, to my mind, a matter relevant to this 
conclusion. I doubt whether there was a time in her reign when Eliz- 
abeth might not well have said as she finally did say to William Lam- 
bard, ““Know you not that I am Richard II?” And there is certainly 
no time when a play of Richard II might not have seemed apropos. 
That there was a play of Richard II performed more than forty 
times openly in the streets” and on stages merely proves how closely 
the stage always mirrors the thinking of its day. 


™ See Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fourth Report (London, 1874), col. 300, 
for notes of this conversation between the Queen and Lambard. 














Notes on John Eliot and His Ortho-epra Gallica 
By Frederic Hard 


OHN Extot’s Ortho-epia Gallica (1593), certainly the most full- 

blooded and entertaining of Elizabethan language manuals, was 
almost entirely forgotten when, in 1920, Miss Kathleen Lambley de- 
voted several pages to the work and its author, in her study of the 
teaching and cultivation of the French language in England.'In 1928 
Mr. Jack Lindsay “extracted” a large part of the work, and reprinted 
the English portions of the second and third parts, at the Fanfrolico 
Press, under the title The Parlement of Pratlers, this being a sub- 
title which Eliot gave to his “‘fantasticall Rapsody of dialogisme”’ Mr. 
Lindsay’s brief introduction is stimulating; and one is not surprised 
that it has paved the way for some interesting and important discus- 
sion of Eliot and his work. Reference should be made particularly to 
Miss Frances Yates’s recent publications. Beginning with an article 
in the Review of English Studies,’ Miss Yates demonstrated the satiri- 
cal purpose of the Ortho-epia Gallica as it applied to several Eliza- 
bethan conversation manuals written by foreign refugees (and based 
more or less on Vives), with special emphasis on the productions of 
John Florio. She developed this theme further in her biographical 
study, John Florio;* and her latest treatment of the subject is that 
which was promised in her original essay—namely, the part which 
Eliot and his burlesque manual played in the background of Shake- 
speare’s Loves Labour’ Lost.* 

Miss Yates argues persuasively that Eliot’s work caused much con- 
sternation among the contemporary purveyors of language manuals; 
that Eliot, though sympathetic perhaps to Nashe’s talents, was of 
Harvey’s party and was the “One” whom Harvey quotes at consid- 
erable length in the early pages of Pierce’s Supererogation; that he 
is recognizable as the “thridbare Caualier” of Nashe’s Have With 


? Kathleen Lambley, The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in Eng- 
land during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester, 1920). 

? VIII (1931), 419-30. 

* Frances A. Yates, John Florio: The Life of an Italian in Shakespeare’s England (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). 

“Idem, A Study of LOVE’s LABOUR’s Lost (Cambridge, 1936). 
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You to Saffron Walden; that, because of these and other relation- 
ships, such as that to Greene (suggested in a complimentary sonnet 
prefixed to Peremides the Blacksmith), he was a well-known char- 
acter about literary London during the early nineties; that the con- 
troversies in which he was engaged were “topical” material for 
Shakespeare; that he might easily have been known to Shakespeare 
personally. And this is far from being a complete survey of the inter- 
esting points and proofs which she sets forth. 

Although some students will dissent from Miss Yates’s views to a 
greater or less degree,’ it is certain that she has presented material 
of notable interest and suggestiveness, which no conscientious critic 
can ignore. She has, moreover, furthered the work of resuscitation 
begun by Miss Lambley and Mr. Lindsay, so that John Eliot, whose 
slender connection with posterity had been all but cut off, stands 
forth again as a vivid Elizabethan personality, whose writings will, 
on their own account, reward the ingenious reader for his trouble, 
and whose study may open up further avenues of discovery and de- 
light.’ 

As a contribution toward this revival the present article proposes 
to: (1) draw attention to a complimentary poem in French, printed 
in 1588, addressed to Maurice Kyffin, and signed by “I. Eliote? 
whom I believe to be our John Eliot, author of the Ortho-epia; (2) 
point out Eliot’s use of Simon Goulart’s French commentary on Du 
Bartas as a source for important passages in his dialogues, particu- 
larly that called “The Tongues”; (3) note some odd bibliographical 
features of the work, calling attention to certain bearings which 
these peculiarities seem to have upon its organization and plan; 
and (4) suggest that Harvey’s marginalia (in the Huntington Li- 
brary copy) may offer a clue as to the significant divisions of the 
book, with indications of its probable contemporary reception. 


5 See, for example, Professor Hazleton Spencer’s review, in Modern Language Notes, 
LII, 439-41. 

® Mr. Huntington Brown (in Rabelais in English Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1933], 
p. 65) praises Eliot as “one of the first two Englishmen who knew how to value and to 
imitate Rabelais [Harington being the other]. Both men, to the honour of their age, 
perceived and rendered something of his essential spirit:’ 
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I 

| eine KyFFin, a scholarly and patriotic Welshman, tutor to 
thesons of Lord Buckhurst, recipient of favors from three Earls 

of Essex, and, in turn, a benefactor of Dr. John Dee, was the author 
of The Blessedness of Britayne (1587). This poem, whose subtitle 
declares it “a joyfull memorial of her Maiesties entrance into the 
Thirtieth yeere of her raigne;’ is thought to have been provoked by 
the Babington conspiracy, in which two Welshmen were implicated. 
The dedication is to the Ear] of Essex. In thirty-three six-line stanzas 
Kyffin relates Elizabeth properly to Brutus and to King Arthur, cele- 
brates the Queen’s Coronation Day with joust and tournament, and 
invokes Welsh singers and harpers to do her honor.’ The first edi- 
tion of the work may be seen in two modern reprints.’ Apparently 
the poem was popular enough to warrant a second edition, printed 
by John Wolfe, in 1588 (the first having been printed by John 
Windet). This second edition, which has not been reprinted, carries 
the subtitle “newly set foorth with a New Addition containing the 
late Accidents and Occurents of this yeere 88:” The first part of the 
new edition follows the original text. The “Addition” begins at sig- 
nature C 1, with another dedication (in Latin) to the Earl of Essex; 
and there follow thirty-seven new stanzas of congratulation upon the 
Queen’s triumphant reign. The enlarged version is graced at the 
beginning by the same complimentary verses as had appeared in 
1587—namely, brief commendations by D. P, T: LL., J. H., and R. 

Cooke. At the end of the book, at signature D 4’, is the longest and 

most impressive address of all: 


A Monsieur M. Kyffin Poéte: Sonet. 


O Que ie te connois, Poéte digne d’vn Laurier, 
Gentil Kyffin, chantre d’vn Heroique vers 
Figuré, court, limé, rich en langage diuers 
Pour le parler Anglois, Poéte bon-ouurier. 
* Kyffin’s presentation of Arthurian material is noted by C. B. Millican, Spenser and 
the Table Round (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 52-53 et passim. 


® Huth’s Fugitive Poetical Tracts, ist Ser. (1875), and the more accurate edition pub- 
lished by the Cymmrodorian Society (1885). 


* The Short-Title Catalogue lists two copies: one in the British Museum, the other 
in the Huntington Library. 
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Ta Muse est arriuée a vn august port, [5] 
La sacrée Deess’, a la Royalle Grace, 
Fille d’vn Sire-Souuerain, la prudente Pallas, 
ELIZABETH la Grande, Claire Perle du Nort. 
Princesse redoutée de toute la Machine ronde, 
Aiant pour son Guidon le plus grand Roy des Rois {10) 
Des fiers Hespaignols rembarre les fiers arrois, 
Et combatte, guerriere, leur Armés vagabonde. 
A beaux coups de Cannons I’enfonce, force au naufrage, 
Fend ]’Ost Hespaignol & le prent en pillage 
Par son Armée Royalle, voyant que tel bagage (15) 
N’estoit vogué sur mer sinon en brigandage. 
O que c’est vn grand heur de viure sous tel Prince. 
Heureux, Anglois heureux viuant ot droit & Loy 
Venerable fleurit auec la blanche Foy 
Sous la Royne Paisible, qui gouuerne ta Prouince. [20] 
Hola ma Muse, tay-toy. Kyffin a bien chanté 
De sa Iustice, Bonté, Prudence & pieté 
Et ses autres vertus, dont il fait vn meslange, 
Donc mon gentil Kyffin Poéte braue en ton langage. 
Sois premier en honneur, bien que dernier en age, [25] 
Encor tu chanteras maint annees sa louange, 
Seruant d’vn Virgil 4 celle qui promet rendre 
Exaus™ ses Lauriers, aux Lauriers d’Alexandre, 
ELIZABETH la Grande, terrestre Royne & Ange. 
VIVE LA ROYNE ELIZABETH. I, ELIOTE. 


The fact that the poem is in French suggests at once that its author 
is Eliot the translator; the fact that it appears for the first time in 
Wolfe’s edition of the book is confirmatory, for Wolfe was Eliot's 
only publisher, so far as we know. Moreover, Wolfe was also the 
printer, in the same year, of Robert Greene’s Perimedes the Blacke- 
Smith, to which is prefixed I. Eliote’s sonnet, “Au R. Greene Gen- 
tilhomme’” This presumptive evidence finds support when we 
consider some of the details of the poem. We discover, first, that its 
inspiration was Du Bartas. This poet's lines in praise of Queen Eliza- 
beth (Seconde Sepmaine, ‘“‘Babylone”’) were set forth by Eliot in 
French, accompanied by his own translation, at the end of Dialogue 
3 of the Ortho-epia. Du Bartas’ first six lines are as follows: 


* Corrected with a pen to “Egaux:’ 
* Noted by W. C. Hazlitt (Handbook [1867], p. 239), but first ascribed to Eliot, the 
translator, by Miss Lambley (op. cit., p. 178). 
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] Mais quel nouueau soleil me donne sur les yeux? 
Suis-je fait tout d’vn coup heureux bourgeois de cieux? 
O quel’ auguste Port! quelle royale grace? 

Quels yeulx doux-foudroyans! quelle Angelique face? 
Filles du souuerain, doctes Soeurs, n’est-ce pas, 

D} La grand’Elizabet, la prudente Pallas, ..., 


Venerable fleurit auec la blanche foy..., 








with which compare lines 5-8 above. Line 14 of Du Bartas reads, 


5) which is exactly the reading of line 19 of the sonnet. The phrases of 


line 21 of Du Bartas, 


Claire perle du Nort, guerriere, domte-Mars..., 


are echoed by Eliot in lines 8 and 12. But the most curious proof of 
" all is a phrase which Eliot puts through two transformations. In his 
translation of Du Bartas, in the place already cited, he renders the 


lines— ’ ? , : , 
Qui tandis qu’Erynnis lasse d’estre en Enfer 


Rauage ses voisins & par flamme & par fer, 
25) Et que le noir effroy d’vn murmurant orage 
Menace horriblement I’Vniuers de naufrage:— 
thus: 


When she is mou’d her neighbours round do find a furie fell, 
Which seemes disquieted to bring both fire and sword from hell. 


Whose feare doth make them sore agast, & threats the Machine round, 


or With thundring tempests, ratling, stormes, and furious rage to drownd. 
- This is an awkward enough version; but notice particularly the ex- 
cs pression, “‘the Machine round,’ which is surely an echo of line g of 
he his own French sonnet, 

1 . ‘ 

na Princesse redoutée de toute la Machine ronde. 

we There are additional correspondences between this poem and other 
its passages in the Ortho-epia, as well as to the sonnet addressed to 
Za- Greene, but the evidence already presented seems strong enough to 
in support the attribution. 

ue Three points emerge from our acquaintance with this poem of 


Eliot’s. We learn, first, that he was in England by October 17,1588,” 


* Date of registry at the Stationers’ Company. Miss Lambley (op. cit., p. 172) placed 
the Eliot’s return to England after the murder of Henry III in 1589; the same date, on the 
evidence of a dialogue in the Ortho-epia, tentatively assumed to be autobiographical, 


is also given by Mr. Lindsay (Parlement of Pratlers, p. 12). 
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and associated with Wolfe; secondly, that he was a friend of Maurice 
Kyffin as well as of Greene—a fact which becomes significant when 
we realize that Kyffin was, in turn, a friend of Harvey, who speaks 
favorably of him in Pierce’s Supererogation. Harvey gives Kyffin sur- 
prising contemporary rank with Warner and Daniel: 


Our late writers are, as they are: and albeit they will not suffer me to 
ballance them with the honorable Autors of the Romanes, Grecians, 
and Hebrues, yet I will craue no pardon of the highest, to do the simplest 
no wrong. In Grafton, Holinshed, and Stowe; in Heywood, ‘Tusser, and 
Gowge; in Gascoigne, Churchyarde, and Floide; in Ritch, Whetstone, 
and Munday; in Stanyhurst, Fraunce, and Watson; in Kiffin, Warner, and 
Daniell; in an hundred such vulgar writers, many things are commend- 
able, diuers things notable, some things excellent. Fraunce, Kiffin, War- 
ner, and Daniell, of whom I haue elsewhere more especiall occasion to 
entreate, may haply finde a thankefull remembraunce of their laudable 
trauailes.” 


Finally, Eliot’s use of Du Bartas in this instance suggests a deeper 
acquaintance with that poet than has hitherto been noticed.” In his 
commendatory verses Eliot was inspired by Du Bartas; in the preface 
of his manual he acknowledges borrowing a “‘score or two of verses’’; 
and in his dialogue he repeatedly alludes to the Frenchman’s works. 
But, generous as his acknowledgment is, it is far from giving a full 
account, for Du Bartas was indirectly responsible for a large part of 
the actual text of the first part of the Ortho-epia Gallica. 


II 


F THE NUMEROUS texts of Du Bartas with which Eliot might have 
been acquainted, it seems certain, for reasons which will pres- 
ently appear, that he used a French edition containing the commen- 
tary of Simon Goulart.“ This commentary does not seem to have 


12 The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart (1884), II, 290. In a note Grosart 
queries whether Harvey did not mean Griffin. It is clear, of course, that Harvey meant 
Kyffin. 

8 Mr. Lindsay says that Eliot praises Du Bartas “wildly” (p. 10). True as this may 
seem to a modern, the basis of the criticism is questionable. If Eliot is wild in his ad- 
miration, he has the authority of Spenser, Harvey, Nashe, Daniel, Lodge, and almost 
the whole company of Elizabethans, who were proud to rank as apostles of “divine 
Bartas”! 

1 For a census of the editions of Du Bartas, see U. T. Homes, J. C. Lyons, and R. W. 
Linker, The Works of ... Du Bartas (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935), chap. 3. 
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been translated into English, even in part, until 1595," and not until 
1620 did Thomas Lodge, in his old age, set forth A Learned Sum- 
mary upon the Famous Poeme of W. of Saluste, Translated from the 
French. Several editions.of Goulart’s apparatus for the Seconde Sep- 
maine, however, were available in the original—that of Paris, 1589, 
that of Antwerp, 1591, and that of Rochelle, 1591. The material was 
fresh, and Eliot quickly turned the scholarly exegesis to his own 








purposes. 


Material from Goulart is to be found in all three of the dialogues 
which comprise the first section of the Ortho-epia Gallica—namely, 
“The Scholler;’ “The Tongues,’ and ‘““The Traveller:’ 

At least two fairly substantial passages in Dialogue 1 owe their 
existence to Goulart. Quotation of one of these will suffice. 


Eliot 


[A reply to the observation that perfec- 
tion in the languages is a difficult achieve- 
ment.| 


You say true: and to confesse the truth 
vnto you, we must now spend a mans 
whole lifetime to learne but the bare 
words of Tongues, be it of the Hebrew, 
Greeke, or Latine: and content our selues 
to steale a little out of them: to wit, to 
learne to bable: and in steed of being ex- 
cellent well seene in Philosophie diuine 
and humaine, we must hunt after silla- 
bles, words, periods, and some other such 
little exercises, which make our chinnes 
and heads looke gray, and euen make an 
end of our daies before we haue indeed 


Goulart™ 


[A discussion of the contrast between 
the old days, before the confusion of 
tongues, and the present.] 


. wheras now we spende our whole 
life in the learning wordes of th’Hebrue, 
Greeke & Latine toongs, & that’s nothing 
else but babling: and in stead of being 
wel seene in the heauenly Philosophie, 
and that of this lower worlde, we must 
take paines in sy!lables & words, circuits 
of speech, and other like exercises, vnti!l 
we be gray-headed and white-bearded, 
and so end our liues scarse hauing yet at- 
tained any sufficient knowledge of Law, 
Physicke or Diuinitie, that are the chiefe 
professions.” 


knowne or tasted what Law, Phisicke, and 
Diuinitie are, which are the principall 
sciences."* 


% William L’Isle, Babilon, A Part of the Seconde Weeke ... With the Commentarie, 
and marginall Notes of S. G. S. (London, 1595). A presumably unique copy of this edi- 
tion is in the Huntington Library. Copies of the reissue of 1596 are to be found in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the Huntington Library. 


** T have used the L’Isle translation for convenience of comparison. We must bear in 
mind that this translation was not made until 1595, at least two years after Eliot went 
to press; consequently there is little likelihood of borrowing between the Englishmen 
either way—a point which is confirmed by the differences in the rendering of certain 
French expressions by the two men. We shall presently see that Eliot not only trans- 
lated the text of Goulart, but that he reproduced the French text itself, with only 
trifling alterations. 


18 Sig. E 3”. ™ Sig. D 4’. 
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It is in the second dialogue that Eliot does the bulk of his borrow- 
ing. The main part of that dialogue constitutes a history of foreign 
languages and literatures, beginning with the Hebrew, “the lan- 
guage of God himself,’ and coming down to contemporary days. For 
some seventeen pages, Eliot discourses learnedly and wittily on a 
topic which clearly fascinates him; and a comparison of his text 
with Goulart’s makes it apparent that this commentary supplied 
Eliot with a wealth of material which he could readily adapt to his 
own uses. 

Space does not permit anything like a complete recitation of 
Eliot’s obligations to his source. Two or three illustrations of the 
debt will be given, and references made to other instances. 

We note that, without ever mentioning the commentary which 
he used, Eliot does offer us a clue at the beginning of this dialogue. 
In mentioning Scaliger as a great linguist he says, “. . . and to con- 
firme that which I say, du Bartas a most excellent French Poet, hath 
made mention of him in his Second Weeke in the day which is called 
Babilone’ 


The following passage has to do with the rhetorical excellencies 


of the Hebrew tongue: 


Eliot 


In few words it containes many things, 
is maruellously significatiue, energicall, 
pure, chast, holy and diuine, manifest- 
eth cleerely and breefely all that any man 
can thinke in his hart, & when need 
requireth to expresse the least hidden se- 
crets and deepest corners of the hart, it 
leaueth nothing vnspoken, hauing a graui- 
tie, sweetnesse, a maruellous viuacitie and 
efficacie in euery word, period and dis- 
course; more admirable then all the sweet- 
nesse of the Greeke, which with his words 
of one signification, his Epithetons rashly 
deuised or curiously sought out, his 
subtill translations, his made words, his 
Aorists, and other fine deuises, is no more 
comparable to the other, then the chatter- 
ing of a Iay to the sweet note of the Night- 
ingale.* 


8 Sigs. F 1°, F 2. ” Sig. F 2°. 


Goulart 


... this toong compriseth much matter in 
few words, is very significant, briefely and 
plainly expresseth whatsoever a man can 
thinke, and when it is requisite to dis- 
couer the most secret and hidden plights 
of the hart, she slippeth none, but for 
all things hath words liuely, pleasant, 
waightie and of great import: and for hir 
circuits of speech and long discourses, 
they are more woonderful then the best 
and sweetest the Greeke hath: which not- 
withstanding hir store of selfe-meaning 
words, hir bould and far-fetcht Epithites, 
hir cunning Metaphores, hir words com- 
pounded, hir tenses and other fine deuises, 
is no more comparable to the other, than 
the chirping of a Goldfinch is to the song 
of the Nightingall.” 








) 
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The next illustration reproduces a passage which deals with the 
question of what is the oldest language: 


Eliot 


The Hebrew then is the first and most 
ancient of all tongues? 

It hath the first and most ancient place 
among all tongues that haue bene, that 
are, and which shall be in the world. 

There are some for all that which rashly 
say to the contrary, and a certaine Goro- 
pius a Phisition of Brabant, in his bookes 
intituled Origines Antuerpianae, hath 
bene so bold to write to proue his Flemish 
to be the most ancient and first borne of 
tongues. 

Tush, tush, sir, the honest gentleman 
mistakes himselfe in his grosse volumes. 

For all that he laboureth to proue it 
expresly. 

O these are Flemish flamflues, the poore 
man hath lost his labour therein. 

There are more besides him who haue 
written as much as he. 


If the Commicall Aristophanes were 
aliue, he should haue here a good argu- 
ment to write a Commedie of their impu- 
dencie.” 


The allusion to Goropius and 


Goulart 


... A man may aske now what was that 
onely language they spoke in the worlde 
before the flood, and after, vntill the 
building of Babel. The Poet answereth, it 
was the language of God himselfe....A 
fewe yeeres ago a Phisition of Brabant 
named I. Goropius, set foorth a great 
booke entituled Origines Antuerpianae, 
wherein heaymeth especially at this marke, 
to prooue the Cymbrike toong (which in 
his opinion is the base Almaine) to be the 
first speech of the world. Since his death 
a certaine writer of Liege, hath set out 
many other bookes of his about the same 
matter: . . . all that which he alledgeth 
for the preheminence of his owne toong, 
is a meere cauill, that is called in the 
Schooles, Petitio principij:...1 woulde the 
learned professours of principall toongs, 
woulde finde some time to refute th’al- 
legations of Goropius: Especially those 
that make against the Hebrue, which he 
hath too saucily disgraced . . . But Goro- 
pius in the 5. and g. booke of his Origines 
plaieth the subtill Sophister, as his maner 
is, and vseth his beake vpon the word 
Bec:... He calleth also his discourses vpon 
the same Becceselanea, offering the subiect 
of a comedie to some new Aristophanes” 


the wish for an Aristophanes to 


chastise the Flemings are matters of some importance in view of 
Miss Yates’s conviction that Eliot is here using the joke about the 
antiquity of the Flemish tongue ‘‘as part of his general policy of 
ridiculing the foreign refugees, many of whom were Flemish;’ and 
of her statement that it is “very strange” that Eliot “should actually 
have suggested that a satirical comedy resembling those of Aristoph- 
anes, might be written on such a subject:’* When we discover that 
Eliot is simply following a source in this passage, the strangeness 


disappears at once. 
Sig. F 2°-F 3. 


™ Sigs. E 2, E 2°, E 3”. 
* A Study of LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, pp. 47-48. 
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For the other parallels in this dialogue (except a brief one to fol- 
low), references in tabular form—with assurances to the reader that 
the correspondences are in almost every case as close as, or closer 
than, those printed in extenso—must suffice. There are, to be sure, 
occasional interpolations and brief digressions appropriate to the 
dialogue form; but there can be no question as to Eliot’s having had 
the French book on the table beside him as he wrote. In one passage 


he goes for over eight pages with scarcely a deviation from the track 
of the original. 


Eliot Goulart 
Sig. F 3 Sig. F 4" 
Sigs. F 3, F 3", F 4 Sig. I 3” 
Sigs. F 4’-G 2” Sigs. I 2-I 3 
Sigs. G 3, G 3” Sigs. I 3, I 3" 
Sig. G 4 Sig. I 4. 

One final parallel from this dialogue will be noted here, partly 
for its own interest, but also because it illustrates again Eliot’s gusto. 
In the course of his comments upon Ronsard, Goulart recalls a say- 
ing of this poet’s about Du Bartas: 


I will note heere a notable speech of his: after our Poets first Weeke was 
come foorth in print, being asked his opinion of the worke, he answered, 
alluding to the title, Mounseiur du Bartas hath done more in one weeke 
than I haue done in all my life time.” 


See how John Eliot takes fire at the name of Du Bartas, and how he 
transforms Ronsard’s double-entendre into a shower of compliment: 


Who shall make the third [of the French poets, with Marot and 
Ronsard]? 

We will put downe for the third the Christian Poet William Sallustius, 
Lord of Bartas, who hath written more in Three-Weekes, then all other 


French Poets, or all other Poets either Pagan or Christian haue done in 
all their life. 


It must not be supposed that, because Eliot makes extensive use 
of his source, his dialogue smells of the lamp. As laborious as the task 
of designing the apparatus of his bilingual textbook must have been, 
he rarely shows fatigue; indeed, his debt-ridden dialogue contains 
a good deal of his characteristic robustness. 

*8 Sig. K 1. * Sig.H 1. 
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Dialogue 3, “The Traveller;’ is apparently under obligations to 
Goulart in only one passage. ‘The connection is again with Du Bar- 
tas, whose poem on the virtues of Elizabeth is printed (with Eliot's 
translation) at the end of this dialogue, be it noted, rather than in 
that of ““The Tongues,’ where a strict adherence to the source would 
have placed it, inasmuch as Du Bartas presents Elizabeth as a climax 
to a passage in which English scholars and linguists are introduced. 
The reason for Eliot’s transposition is simply that Dialogue 2 deals 
only with foreign languages and foreign personages; hence there is 
no occasion, in that place, for the digression on Elizabeth. But where 
the travel talk turns to England, in the third dialogue, Du Bartas’ 
poem and Goulart’s commentary come in entirely appropriately. It 
will be recalled that Du Bartas recites, as the pillars of the English 
tongue, More, Nicholas Bacon, Sidney, and Elizabeth. After com- 
menting on the others,” Goulart writes thus of Elizabeth: 


He maketh a digression in praise of the Queene of England, who the 
space of seuen and thirtie yeeres hath gouuerned hir Realme in great 
prosperitie; so as, during the troubles and ouerthrowes of other king- 
domes about hir, hir selfe and hir people haue beene preserued from 
infinite dangers. This famous Queene hath also the toongs heere men- 
tioned by the Poet, very parfit, and at this day by the singular grace of 
God she is accounted the pretious pearle of the North, and very fortunate 
in all the wars she taketh in hand: hir happie successe and victories are 
euery way so memorable, that they deserue to be written in a large his- 
torie, and reuerenced of all posteritie.” 


With this tribute compare these words of Eliot, which are placed 
after his translation of the Du Bartas poem, and bring the dialogue 
to a close (except for a word or two of farewell): 


Truly this Bartasius was a man of a rare spirit. True it is that this Princesse 
hath gouerned her Kingdome in great prosperitie for the space of thirtie 
foure yeares, during the troubles and ruines of other countries, hau- 
ing with her people bene preserued from infinit dangers: and hath the 
tongues mentioned by the Poet verie readie at command: and besides 
at this present day by a singular fauour of God, is knowne to be the 

*L'Isle’s addition (sig. I 4”) to Goulart’s note is perhaps worth quoting here, as it 
contains a Chaucer allusion which seems to have escaped notice: “As for sir Philip 
Sidney he deserueth no lesse commendation than the Poet hath giuen him. Chaucer 
deserueth the like commendation here that Osias did among the Spanish Auctors’’ 
(Osias, incidentally, had been mentioned as one who wrote in the “Old Dialect’) 

* Sig. I 4”. 
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Northerne Perle, recognised™ for a fortunate Princesse in battell; her vic- 
tories and happie successe being most memorable and fresh, deserue to 
be registred in an whole historie that the posteritie shall haue in reuer- 
ence for euer.” 


Goulart’s text was valuable to Eliot, not only in point of subject 
matter, but also in furnishing the Englishman with.a competent 
piece of critical writing in sound French, upon which to base his 
own work. Thus, he saved himself the labor of composing a large 
part of what he offered as his French, as well as his English. His pro- 
cedure may be clearly seen by examining the following French ver- 


sions of the passage which has just been quoted in English: 


Eliot 


Il est vray est que ceste Princesse a 
gouuerné son Royaume en grande pros- 
perité depuis trent & quatre ans en ¢a 
durant les troubles & ruines des autres 
pais, ayant esté auec son peuple garantie 
d’infinis dangiers: & a les langues men- 
tionées par le Poéte bien 4 commande- 
ment: & d’auantage auiourd’huy, par vne 
singuliere faueur de Dieu, est recogniie 
pour la perle du Septentrion, pour vne 
heureuse guerriere; les victoires & heu- 
reux succes d’icelle, memorables en toutes 
sortes, meritent vne histoire entirer que 
la posterité reuerera a tout iamais.”"* 


Goulart 


Digression sur les louanges de la Roine 
d'Angleterre qui depuis trente ans a 
gouuerné ce royaume 1a en grande pros- 
perité durant les troubles & ruines des 
autres pais, ayant esté auec son peuple 
garantie d’infinis dangers. Au reste ceste 
Princesse a les langues mentionnees par le 
Poéte bien 4 commandement: & auiour- 
d’hui par vne singuliere fauer de Dieu, est 
recognue pour la perle du Septétrion, 
pour vne heureuse guerriere, les victoires 
& heureux succés d’icelle, memorables en 
toutes sortes, meritans vne historire en- 
tiere que la posterité reuerera.”” 


Note that Eliot places the period of Elizabeth’s reign at “thirtie 
foure yeares’; L’Isle has“‘seuen and thirtie yeeres.’ Each is making 
his own calculation, and bringing up to date Goulart’s “trente ans." 

So much for the main source of the first part of the Ortho-epia 
Gallica, a book that betrays certain irregularities of make-up and 
presswork which now call for some detailed comments. 


8 Misprinted “recognished:’ 


* Sig. L 2’. 


278 Sig. L 2’. 


> Ta Seconde Sepmaine, de Guillaume de Saluste Seigneur du Bartas (Rochelle, 
1591), sig. D 6. A copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 

*"¢ Similar changes were made in the later editions of Goulart. Curiously, the Paris 
edition of 1614, published over ten years after Elizabeth’s death, gives the same ac- 
count as was used in her later lifetime, with the expression “depuis quarante ans” 


(p. 216). 
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III 


HEN ExioT’s Book came from the press in 1593 the contents 
Wivrere as follows: The First Book (hereafter designated as Part 
A), The Second Book (Part B), and The Second Method (Part BB). 
This whole body of material is preceded by: (1) a dedicatory epistle 
in Italian to “Roberto Dudleio”;* (2) an address “To the learned 
professors of the French tongue, in the famous citie of London”; 
(3) an address ““To the Gentlemen Readers, students of the French 
tongue;”’ (4) “an easie Table” of contents; (5) a list of errata; and (6) 
a section with the running title, “Rules for French pronunciation’ 

Without a doubt the volume was deliberately put together that 
way by the printer, as the table of contents and page references in 
the list of errata clearly show. But an examination of page numbers 
as well as signatures makes it appear certain that this was not the 
form originally intended. A collation of signatures in the Hunting- 
ton Library copy is as follows: 


A, B, each 4 leaves; C, 2 leaves; D, E, F, G, H, I, K, each 4 leaves; L, 2 
leaves; c-y, each 4 leaves—total, 120 numbered leaves. Leaves I 4 and K 4 
have signature marks; c 3 is wrongly marked C 3.” 


The pages run thus: Part A, pp. 1-60; Parts B and BB, pp. 17-173, 


with the addition of two unnumbered pages.” 

It is clear, then, that the printer in 1593 either made extremely 
curious blunders in his signatures and pagination, or that he had to 
fit together two parts of a book that were not originally intended to 
form one. Now, if one leaves out the dedication to Dudleio, the rest 


*8 Some confusion has gathered about this dedication. In his catalogue of the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Sinker states that the dedication is to the Earl of Leices- 
ter. This is possible only if one assumes that it was written before 1588. Lindsay says 
that the work was dedicated to Essex, “in suave Italian” (p. 14); and this mistake was 
followed by Huntington Brown (op. cit., p. 43). 

*” This collation agrees with those of the British Museum copy (W. C. Hazlitt, Col- 
lections and Notes, IV, 136); the Trinity College, Cambridge, copy (R. Sinker, Catalogue 
(Cambridge, 1885], p. 227); the Bridgewater copy (from a record at the Huntington 
Library); and the Bodleian Library copy (checked, through the courtesy of the Libra- 
rian). In the Bodleian copy, as bound at present, the material comprising sigs. c-y is 


inserted between leaves C 2 and D1. It is supposed that the book was rebound in the 
“late 18th Century?’ 


” Note the following irregularities in Parts B and BB: pages 50, 51, 54, 55, 86, 88, 93, 
96 are misnumbered, and 174 and 175 are not numbered. Part A, on the other hand, is 
correctly paged throughout. 
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of the prefatory material occupies exactly sixteen pages, which could 
appropriately have come immediately ahead of page 17. This sug- 
gests the hypotheses: (1) that Part A was printed earlier, with a dedi- 
cation and with prefatory material other than that which we have 
before us; and (2) that Parts B and BB were designed as a separate 
book, containing the introductory material which stands at present 
before Part A. 

There happens to be another sort of evidence which may help in 
the solution of this bibliographical puzzle. ‘To begin with, the ad- 
dress to the reader seems to summarize the material in a way which 
applies to Parts B and BB and not at all to Part A. This summary 
is handled under four heads, as follows: 


Mine inuention is this: First I haue set downe absolute and breefe rules 
of pronounciation. 

2. Secondly I haue added to six chapters the true pronounciation of 
euery word wholly, and haue put certaine little strikes (called approches) 
betweene the sillables that are to bee spoken roundly and glib with one 
breath, which helpe for the volubilitie and swift roling of the speech, 
one of the greatest graces thereof. 

3. Thirdly I haue annexed collaterally the English value of al diff- 
cult French letters, vowels, dipthongues, & tripthongues, with their true 
sound by our English letters. 

4. Fourthly, I haue written the whole booke in a merrie phantasticall 
vaine, and to confirme and stir vp the wit and memorie of the learner, 
I haue diuersified it with varietie of stories, no lesse authenticall then 
the deuises of Lucians dialogues: as of the Larke and her note of Tee-ree- 
lee-ree: the Nightingale and her aubade: the Spider and the Spideresse 
her daughter: the Seigneur Valerian, and his beso las manos: the terrible 
Vespasian, and his cutting and slashing: the Seignior Cocodrill, and his 
martiall Rhetoricke, with many other phantasticall plaisanteries to de- 
light, not to dull your spirits. These are profound and deepe mysteries 
I may tell you, and very worthie the reading, and such as I thinke you 
haue not had performed in any other boke that is yet extant.” 


These allusions are all to be traced to Parts B and BB, not to Part A. 
Assuredly, Part A cannot accurately be described as having been 
written in “a merrie phantasticall vaine?’ 

Again, Eliot continues his address by glancing at a book which, 
his language implies, had already been completed. His use of the 
preterit tense here seems to admit of no other interpretation. 

5! Sigs. B 1’, B 2. 
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Gentlemen I propounded vnto you in my Scholler, a general methode 
of learning and teaching all languages, contriued by Nature and Art, 
the which doth hold with the rule of Iustice only, and is conformable 
to the precepts of Aristotle the father of Art, and sonne of Nature. And 
except that onely methode, none can be true: but the dispute thereof 
belongeth not to this place.” 


This suggests that Part A was, in its original form, entitled “The 
Scholler;’ which, as we know, is the title of the initial dialogue, and 
the contents of which are accurately summarized by the foregoing 
quotation, even including the reference to Aristotle. 

In a sentence which immediately follows the quotation just cited, 
Eliot adds the promise: “I will dilate it more at large in a booke in 
Latine De Natura & Arte linguae Gallicae, which you shall by Gods 
grace haue so speedily as I may, imprinted.’ This work has not as yet 
come to light. 

Another point to be noted is that the half title, “The Parlement 
of Pratlers;’ although printed on page 1, seems intended to apply 
only to Parts B and BB, for these parts have the phrase as a running 
title throughout, both in French and English, whereas Part A has 
for running titles the respective names of its three dialogues. Nor 
does ““The Parlement of Pratlers” appear on the title-page. 

Some significance apparently attaches, also, to the subordinate 


part of the title as printed at the beginning of Part B. This reads: 


M. Eliots first Booke: 


Wherein is shewed his double new Inuention, which 
teacheth English-men to speake truly, speedily, 
and volubly the French tongue. 


The method is that alluded to in the address to the reader, above 
(which is assumed to belong to Parts B and BB). Unless the book had 
been intended as a new and independent offering, there would seem 
to be little use in Eliot’s emphasizing it as the first demonstration of 
his new device. 

Finally, both the structure and the tone of the two main parts 
argue for their intended independence. Part A consists of three long, 
but well-rounded and, on the whole, serious, dialogues. They con- 
stitute what must have been a useful, as well as interesting, manual. 
We shall presently see that Gabriel Harvey, at least, found it so. Part 

® Sig, Be. 
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B introduces the new method for pronunciation, and has twelve 
dialogues alternately equipped with phonetic apparatus for the stu- 
dent’s aid. The subjects are elementary, and the fun, quiet at first, 
is progressively boisterous. Part BB continues in the same spirit of 
waggery and mischief; and we may well believe that, by means of 
this kind of teaching, Eliot confounded the Huguenot doctors with 
a vengeance.” 


IV 


Ww" IS VERY STRIKING and of considerable importance is the way 
in which Gabriel Harvey read the book. The copy which he 
formerly owned and marked in his characteristic fashion is now in 
the Huntington Library. Although the volume is in a modern bind- 
ing, there is no doubt that it was put together by the printer in the 
manner indicated at the beginning of the third section of the pres- 
ent article. Harvey's autograph is on the title-page, dated 1593; and 
on the verso of the last leaf is his familiar commendation, “Poco, 
bueno; which he not infrequently applied to language manuals that 
pleased him.” 

While Harvey’s markings, underscorings, or marginal notes are 
to be found on almost every page of Part A, there is not a single 
marginal note on any of the 158 pages which comprise Parts B and 
BB. The only underscorings which appear in these latter sections 
are one on page 17, under the words “his double new Inuention”; 
another on page 173 (with the French on the opposite page), where 
occur Eliot’s references to Sir Thomas Gresham’s Exchange and 
College; and a third at the very end of the last dialogue, where we 
find underscorings of the French “Allons” and the English “Along, 
along?’ 

Harvey’s notes in Part A show that he read the work seriously and 
studiously. He marks both the French and English sides with great 
industriousness, and sets forth an occasional nota or other mark of 
emphasis opposite a given passage. The marginal notes may gen- 
erally be divided into two classes: first, those which serve as a sort of 


* I note, in passing, that the influence of Goulart, so strong in Part A, is not evident 
in Parts B and BB; but this is not necessarily significant. 


*E.g., Henry Granthan’s translation of Scipio Lentulo’s Italian Grammar (1575); 


P. du Ploiche, A Treatise in English and French (1578); and A. de Corro’s The Spanish 
Grammer, translated by John Thorius (1590). 
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reference guide for future study or review, after the manner of top- 
ical headings, as, for example, A ready way to learne Languages 
(page 5), Ye Queenes Languages (page 17), Hebru, Syriaque, Ara- 
bian, Greek, Latin, Italian, and so on; and, second, the notes that 
may be called exclamatory, for Harvey in his zeai appears frequently 
to have been moved to add his own word of approbation to that of 
the dialogue writer. Thus we find braue Homer (page 25) and braue 
Virgil (page 29), braue Ariosto (page 30) and braue Tasso (page 31), 
and, as we might expect, braue du-Bartas (page 33). At the bottom 
of page go is a rather long note, a part of which has unfortunately 
been trimmed away by the binder: Ariosto & Tasso, two heroicall, & 
diuine Wittes: most braue, & souerain poets next Homer, & Virgil; 
still my two singular types. ... Half of the next line is lost, except 
for three or four traces of the tops of letters, but the last seven words 
of that line climb upward at an angle, the final three showing well 
over half. The following reconstruction may be ventured: Bartas 
also an inspired & diuine spirit. The sentiment is echoed again, 
three pages later, with increased fervor: Bartas, for ye maiesty of his 
heauenly matter, & diuine forme, a most-excellent, & singular poet: 
the only Christian Homer to this day. 

But the most arresting note of all happens to come at almost the 
end of Part A, on page 57, where the virtues of Queen Elizabeth are 
being lauded, and where her skill in languages (as noted above) is 
particularly praised. Here on the top margin Harvey sets down the 
remark, The like commendation of ye Queen, in Florios First Fruits, 
and at the side of the page, Her Languages. This is the passage to 
which he made his previous cross reference from page 17. Now, there 
can be no doubt of Harvey’s sober earnestness here, and clearly, 
throughout Part A, he is taking Eliot’s manual seriously, just as he 
had taken the other language manuals, including Florio’s, seriously. 
Those who hold the traditional view of Gabriel Harvey as a stuffy 
pedant might argue that he was too dull to appreciate Eliot’s special 
brand of parody; but anyone who has followed the Harvey-Nashe 
controversy realizes that Harvey himself was no unsuccessful mimic, 
and that, considering his genius for argument and controversy, he 
can hardly have missed the point. Moreover, Harvey’s known inter- 
est in language books, his circle of literary friends (which very likely 
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included Eliot himself), his very enemies, gave him unusual quali- 
fications to judge of Eliot’s production. 

This is as far as the positive evidence of Harvey’s marginalia per- 
mits us to go. On the other hand, his very lack of close attention to 
other parts of the book may imply significance of a presumptive 
kind, and therefore make worth while an indication of the nature of 
the portions of the book which he neglects.” In Part A he passes over 
the section from the title-page to page 1, which is made up chiefly 
of the hilarious addresses ‘““To the learned professors of the French 
tongue, in the famous citie of London,’ and the epistle‘““Io the Gen- 
tlemen Readers.’ That these effusions were partly inspired by the 
motive of mockery is as certain as can be. Harvey likewise ignores 
the whole of Part B, with its giddy representations of textbook topics, 
“The Uprising; ‘““The Exchange,’ ““The Banquet of Drunkards;’ 
“The Pastime of Cards; and so on; and his interest in the twenty 
Rabelaisian dialogues of Part BB seems confined, as has been shown, 
to the passage, in “The Conclusion,’ which relates to Gresham’s Ex- 
change and College. 

‘To make this evidence somewhat more concrete, let us note that 
the parts of the volume which appear to have been neglected by 
Harvey in his studious frame of mind are just the parts which were 


reprinted in the modern edition by Mr. Lindsay, whose note is as 
follows: 


What is given here is the second and third books of the Parlement of 
Pratlers. The first book and the preliminaries relate almost entirely to 
pedagogic questions, and are therefore not reprinted.” 


In effect, then, Mr. Lindsay does not seem to believe, and one may 
doubt whether the Elizabethans believed, that Eliot included Part 
A in the expression, ‘‘a fantasticall Rapsody of dialogisme”’ 

From the material surveyed in the third and fourth sections of 
this paper, I draw the following conclusions, with full awareness of 
their speculative nature: (1) Eliot seems to have planned two books, 


*® By “neglect” I mean, of course, his failure to mark the pages for future reference. 
That he read through the whole volume is more than likely, since he did make some 
jottings at the end. 


*® Op. cit., p. 15. But Lindsay is obviously not thinking of the amusing “addresses” 
as among the pedagogic preliminaries, for he reproduces large portions of them in his 
Introduction, with appreciative comment. 
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one with the title of “The Scholler’” (which included a dialogue of 
that title and two others), and one called “The Parlement of Prat- 
lers.’ (2) For some reason, at present unknown, the printer produced 
the two books as one, having excised the original preliminary mat- 
ter (except the dedication), substituting for it the present introduc- 
tory material, and then gave the whole work the title Ortho-epia 
Gallica, with the subtitle ‘““The Parlement of Pratlers:’ (3) Thus the 
intentionally facetious portions of the work as it stands are the pre- 
liminary addresses and Parts B and BB. Consequently, it is these 
portions which are the more likely to contain parody of the kind to 
which Miss Yates has drawn attention. This reasoning inclines one to 
believe that every piece of alleged satire in Part A must be studied 
with considerable conservatism, and that such disturbing elements 
as the book may be expected to contain should be looked for in the 
preliminaries, plus Parts B and BB. (4) So far as one can judge from 
Harvey’s markings, these parts appeared to him to call for no com- 
ment, certainly for no studious notation. This would have been so, 
regardless of whether he considered the latter dialogues merely triv- 
ial, or was aware of the satirical intention of the writer and read 
them with amusement of a not-too-innocent kind. 


The scarcity of information about Eliot makes it impossible as 
yet to speak about him with complete certainty. But, when one con- 
siders that he had been only a bibliographical label and had not at- 
tained even the modest distinction of a place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, the progress of his rediscovery within the past 
few years is encouraging, and warrants the expectation that further 
researches will enable us to estimate with greater assurance the pe- 
culiar value of this interesting Elizabethan. 














Problems in Thomas Randolph’s Drinking 
Academy and Its Manuscript 


By Fredson Thayer Bowers 


NVESTIGATION Of the problems in The Drinking Academy’ has been 
I materially aided by the recent attribution to Thomas Randolph 
of another manuscript play, The ffary Knight.’ Since The ffary Knight 
contains further important resemblances to Randolph’s work, the 
additional close resemblance between The Drinking Academy and 
The ffary Knight in style, structure, and staging may well clinch the 
case for Randolph’s authorship of the Academy.’ A study of the two 
plays and of their manuscripts makes it possible to reconsider now 
the theories for the date of the Academy and also of its manuscript. 

From various pieces of internal evidence’ The ffary Knight may 
be dated, in its original form, in 1622-24. Although it is now about 


1 Huntington MS HM 91. First printed by Hyder E. Rollins, “The Drinking Acad- 
emy; PMLA, XXXIX, 837-71. There is a later critical edition, The Drinking Academy, 
ed. H. E. Rollins and S. A. Tannenbaum (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 


* Preserved in The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. Attributed by the 
present writer to Thomas Randolph and dated 1622-24 in “A Long Lost Elizabethan 
Play;’ read before the drama section of The Modern Language Association of America, 
on December 29, 1936. A critical edition is in preparation. 


’ First made by Cyrus L. Day, “Thomas Randolph and The Drinking Academy; 
PMLA, XLIII, 800-809. This ascription to Randolph was supported in the Rollins- 
Tannenbaum edition of 1930, and was also accepted by G. C. Moore Smith, “The Drink- 
ing Academy and Its Attribution to Thomas Randolph; PMLA, XLIV, 631-33. Pro- 
fessor Moore Smith changed his opinion, however, largely as the result of the claim in 
the Rollins-Tannenbaum edition that the manuscript was a Randolph holograph, and 
in The [London] Times Literary Supplement (Sept. 4, 1930), and The Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, VI, 476-83, he attributed the play to a plagiarist of Randolph and suggested 
Robert Baron. The arguments against Randolph’s authorship were answered, with the 
important exception of the dissimilarity in handwriting, and the suggestion of Baron’s 
authorship refuted, in H. E. Rollins, “Thomas Randolph, Robert Baron, and The 
Drinking Academy; PMLA, XLVI, 786-801. 

* These consist largely in references to the rise in price of wines that took place in 
the 1620’s—a set of references that seem to indicate that the law of 1624 lowering the 
legal rate of usury from ten to eight per cent had not yet gone into effect, probable allu- 
sions to the Spanish Match, and an allusion to a burgomaster of Amsterdam “newly 
arrived” in England, who was probably Dirck Bas, a commissioner to England to settle 
the East Indian disputes. Bas landed in England in December, 1621, but was not pre- 
sented at court until early 1622 and negotiations were not completed until February, 
1623. There also seems to be a reference to The ffary Knight in Jonson's Staple of News 
(acted February, 1626), for which see the present writer’s “Ben Jonson, Thomas Ran- 
dolph, and The Drinking Academy; Notes and Queries, CLXXXIII, 166-68. 
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double the length of The Drinking Academy, the evidence that sub- 
stantial parts of the play were borrowed from Jonson’s Masque of 
Queens (1609) and from Shirley’s Traitor (1631) and Young Admiral 
(1633) indicates an expansion (occasionally visible in the corrections 
in the manuscript) from an original form which was perhaps closer 
in simplicity and length to the Academy. Professor Rollins’ brilliant 
conjecture that The Drinking Academy was written for perform- 
ance at Westminster School is further substantiated—among other 
pieces of evidence—by a direct reference in The ffary Knight’ epi- 
logue to its performance by children. The possibility that this refer- 
ence is to performance by a professional children’s company on the 
public stage is remote. The epilogue apologizes for any faults in the 
acting due to the children—a most unlikely note for a professional 
boys’ company. The evidences of staging in The ffary Knight are 
almost as clear as those in The Drinking Academy in pointing to a 
private production. No female roles are found in the cast of either 
play, and neither is suitable for the public stage. 

The date for the composition and production of The Drinking 
Academy has occasioned some divergences of opinion. Professor 
Day* brings forward 1626, chiefly on the grounds of the borrowings 
from Jonson’s Staple of News, acted in February, 1626. Professor 
Moore Smith at one time suggested’ a date after 1628, since he took 
the prologue to refer to Jonson’s adoption of Randolph as his poet- 
ical son—an event occurring, he believed, in 1628. Professor Rollins 
believes the prologue is a humorous address to Randolph’s school- 
mates, and finds a date of 1623-24 very tempting, although he is 
willing to accept 1626." 

The ffary Knight has apparently usurped the date of Christmas, 
1623, or at the latest, 1624. Such an early dating makes it almost auto- 
matically Randolph’s first play. There is some evidence that the gull- 
ing of Worldly and Knowlittle in the Academy was influenced by a 
somewhat similar situation in The ffary Knight which can be traced 
more directly back to The Alchemist. In addition, a 1624 date for 
the Academy is perhaps the less acceptable since the influence exer- 
cised upon Randolph by James Shirley in The Jealous Lovers has 


5 PMLA, XLIII, 808. * PMLA, XLIV, 631-33. 
* The Drinking Academy, pp. xiii-xiv, xxii-xxiii. 
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been generally overlooked. In view of this influence, the importance 
of the School of Compliments scene (III, v) in Shirley’s Love Tricks 
(licensed February 10, 1625) has not been sufficiently stressed as, in 
all probability, the actual source for the Academy scenes in The 
Drinking Academy.’ Since, then, there are some slight reasons for 
raising the earliest date for the Academy to Christmas of 1625, the 
evidence of borrowing from The Staple of News (acted February, 
1626) should perhaps be given more weight. It is quite possible 
that Randolph knew Jonson as early as 1625, and that he might 
have seen the manuscript in an almost completed form in time to 
enable him to utilize the Lady Pecunia incidents as the central sit- 
uation for his play. But there is no urgent necessity to force us to 
such a conjecture in order to account for The Drinking Academy’s 
production at Westminster. It was not necessary for Randolph still 
to be a student for him to write an English Christmas play for his 
school. He was elected to Trinity College in 1623 and matriculated 
five months before Christmas of 1624. Since he had most probably 
written The ffary Knight for Christmas of 1623 while he was still 
a student, or of 1624 shortly after he had left Westminster, there 
is nO reason to suppose that the school authorities, remembering 
this play, did not at a later date ask him to compose another drama 
for the festivities. The manner in which the Academy was scram- 
bled up from a combination of The Staple of News, The Masque 
of Augurs, Bartholomew Fair, Love Tricks, and probably The ffary 
Knight, suggests a “show” written in a hurry, when Randolph was 
busy with other affairs. It is therefore most conservative to discard 
1623-24 and to admit the possibility of 1625, but the strong prob- 
ability of 1626, as the earliest date.’ This probability is materially 


* Cited as an analogue by Rollins and Tannenbaum, p. xv. Since the Academy is so 
short, there is small likelihood that these scenes suggested by Shirley were added later. 
Shirley’s Old Countryman and Oaf, his son, seem to have given Randolph the idea for 
the relation of Knowlittle and his doting father, Worldly. Lodowick Carlell in The 
Fool Would be a Favourite (1638) developed a very similar relationship in the char- 
acters of Young Gudgeon and Old Gudgeon, direct from Shirley. Certainly Randolph 
drew more from Shirley than from the roaring scenes in A Fair Quarrel. 


*Further arguments against a 1623-24 dating may be advanced. That Randolph 
could have seen Jonson’s work in manuscript before its production is possible; that 
Jonson in 1624 had very much of the dialogue on paper is doubtful. The evidence 
given by De Winter (The Staple of News [New York, 1905], pp. xviii-xx) for the writing 
of the topical references in 1624 and 1625 is very much stronger than the dubious evi- 
dence assembled for some in 1622-23. If Randolph saw a manuscript of The Staple in 
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strengthened by the writer’s hypothesis that in the First, but more 
specifically in the Third, Intermean of The Staple of News, Jon- 
son is humorously referring to Randolph as a conjurer for writing 
The ffary Knight, with its incantation scene in which the devil is 
raised, and that the prologue to The Drinking Academy not only 
refers to Randolph’s penchant for the Devil Tavern but is also a 
jesting answer to Jonson’s mock accusation.” If, then, The Staple of 
News in the first part of 1626 marks the earliest limit for the Acad- 
emy, the production of The Jealous Lovers, in a play which borrows 
material from the Academy, in March, 1632, sets the later limit. Any 
more settled date between 1626 and 1631 must, therefore, be sub- 
stantially guesswork. The allusions in the prologue to the Academy, 
however, seem to point to a period before very much poetic activity, 
and perhaps before more than a simple “show” or two—like Aris- 
tippus or The Conceited Pedlar—had been written for Cambridge. 
Such evidence, then, combined with the timeliness of Randolph’s 
answer, in the prologue, to a Jonson reference in early 1626, indi- 
cates in all probability a date of 1626-27 for the writing and pro- 
duction of The Drinking Academy.” 





a state complete enough for him to borrow in some verbal detail, it is more likely to 
have been in 1625. Professor Rollins’ very tentative footnote suggesting as a possible 
alternative the addition of the prologue in 1630 to a play written in 1623-24 (p. xxv) 
is frankly called a guess. This theory, based on “An Eclogue to Master Jonson;’ that 
Randolph taught school in 1630, is as hypothetical as Fleay’s interpretation of the 
same evidence (A Biographical Chronicle... [London, 1891], II, 167) that Randolph 
was the theater manager at Salisbury Court. The disputed lines can as easily refer to 
his disappointment at failing to make a literary success in London comparable with 
Jonson's. 


10“Ben Jonson, Thomas Randolph, and The Drinking Academy,’ op. cit. 


1 There is no strong reason to concur in Professor Moore Smith’s acceptance of 1628 
as the date for Randolph’s first acquaintance with Jonson, and presumably with the 
Apollo room of the Devil Tavern. The evidence on which Professor Moore Smith fixes 
1628 for his adoption consists only of Randolph’s “Gratulatory to Master Ben. Johnson, 
for his adopting of him to be his son:’ But the fact that this poem was called forth by the 
specific occasion of Jonson’s paralytic stroke, in 1628, may well give cause to suspect 
the hypothesis that the poem necessarily followed very shortly after the adoption. 
Randolph, searching for a subject for verses to cheer Jonson in his illness, could have 
chosen no more appropriate means of showing his love and respect than harking back 
to an event fraught with significance to him, even though several years in the past. For 
this reason there is no need to believe that the event celebrated in the poem was neces- 
sarily of recent date. If there had indeed been a formal and ceremonious adoption, 
such an event would likely have taken place some time after Randolph had first been 
admitted to the Apollo room. It is not incredible that a precocious young poet from 
Jonson’s own school of Westminster could have made his acquaintance in 1623, while 
still in school, or at least in 1624-25 on a foray into London from Cambridge. An adop- 
tion in 1626-27 is adaptable to the words of the “Gratulatory:’ 
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The dating of the manuscript of The Drinking Academy presents 
a separate problem. The manuscripts of The ffary Knight (38 leaves) 
and of The Drinking Academy (20 leaves) are quartos made up of 
half sheets of the same paper, with the pages measuring approxi- 
mately 614 by 734 inches. The manuscript of The Drinking Acad- 
emy is composed of three gatherings, the first twoof three half sheets, 
the third of four half sheets. Similarly, the first five gatherings of 
The ffary Knight are made up of three half sheets, and the sixth of 
four. In each play the gatherings are complete. The same watermark 
appears in both manuscripts—a fool’s cap, consisting of seven long 
points with a figure 4 below. The head faces the left-hand side of the 
4, and at the bottom of the 4 is a pyramid of three balls attached to 
the figure by the topmost ball. The average distance between the 
chain lines is about fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. There are no letters 
or countermark in the paper of The Drinking Academy or the simi- 
lar paper of The ffary Knight.” Both manuscripts were written by 
the same person. 

There is evidence to support the belief that the Huntington and 
Folger manuscripts once formed part of a single volume. The cuts 
in the backs for the sewing match precisely in both, and both have 
had the edges gilt. Of equal importance with the identity of hand- 
writing, paper, and notching for binding is the evidence presented 
by the inks. Each manuscript is written in a blackish ink now some- 
what faded. The corrections to the text, however, are more complex, 
in both, than appears from the simple facts noted in the Rollins- 
Tannenbaum edition of The Drinking Academy of changes made 
during the copying and again on rereading after the manuscript was 


” The paper of the first two gatherings and one half sheet of the third gathering of 
The ffary Knight has a watermark similar to that described above, except that there 
are five points instead of seven, and a countermark of a B enclosed within a D. The 
paper of two half sheets in the third gathering and all the half sheets in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth gatherings corresponds to the paper of the Academy. W. A. Churchill, 
Watermarks in paper ...in the XVII and XVIII centuries ... (Amsterdam, 1935), lists 
a five-pointed fool’s cap with the 4, the balls, and a BD countermark as No. 356 (Plate 
CCLXXI), found among English parliamentary papers dated 1660. The two fool’s caps 
are not quite the same, but the first seven half sheets of The ffary Knight are probably 
a variant of the same paper. The seven-pointed fool’s cap without countermark cannot 
be identified in any work on watermarks published to date. For the fool’s-cap water- 
mark and general dating, see Edward Heawood, “Papers Used in England after 16007’ 
The Library, XI (Dec., 1930), 279-80, and Fig. 48. In The Drinking Academy the water- 
marks occur in the following order: OOOOO00|OXOOXO|XOOXXOOX. 
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finished. There are, first, corrections and changes made very obvi- 
ously currente calamo and, of course, in the same blackish ink used 
for the text. Secondly, there are alterations obviously made after the 
word or line was completed, but in general with no specific hint 
whether the change was made after the author finished the line, the 
page, the scene, or the play. Very occasionally there are slight indica- 
tions that the author had proceeded some distance, and even may 
have finished the play, before returning to correct the error or to 
expand the text. All the altering in this second group was done in the 
same blackish ink employed for the text, and the general inference 
may hold that in the majority of cases the errors were corrected on 
rereading the plays very shortly after the copying was completed. 
There are, however, a third and a fourth stage to the writer’s cor- 
rection of the plays, indicated by his use of a light-brown ink and of 
a dark-brown ink for alterations and additions at two separate times. 
Some of these alterations are noted in the Rollins -Tannenbaum edi- 
tion of the Academy as later corrections but with no mention of the 
differences in the color of the inks from that used in the text or of 
any separation in time between the corrections of the second, third, 
and fourth groups. It can be shown that the light-brown ink was used 
to correct the manuscript at an earlier stage than the dark-brown, 
since in line 624 of the Academy the words “of it;’ a marginal ad- 
dition in the light-brown ink, are deleted in the dark-brown ink. 
There are several similar examples in The ffary Knight. That these 
were two separate and distinct brown inks and not variations in 
shade of one ink is shown by these additions and deletions, as well 
as by the fact that the entire epigram on the synod of Dort is written 
in the light-brown ink of a uniform shade. It will be noticed, finally, 
that corrections in both inks run uniformly throughout the play. 
Since these corrections in the two brown inks are of importance 
as indicating the revisions made by the writer at two separate times 
subsequent to the first general correction, a list follows of the altera- 
tions made in The Drinking Academy in these inks. An asterisk be- 
fore the line number indicates that the fact of an alteration of the 
text is not noted in the Rollins -Tannenbaum edition of the play.” 


** For compiling this list the writer is indebted to Captain R. B. Haselden, Curator 
of Manuscripts in the Huntington Library, with the help of the assistant curator, Mr. 
Schulz. Captain Haselden’s microscopic examination of the Academy manuscript first 
brought the discovery that a brown corrective ink that Dr. Giles Dawson of the Folger 
Library had noted in the manuscript of The ffary Knight was in truth two separate inks. 








*)- 


640 


692 
763 
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*1-13 entire epigram in light- 
brown ink (hereafter ab- 
breviated “1:’) 

11 since and deletion in dark- 
brown ink (hereafter ab- 
breviated “‘d:’) 

*43 sea and deletion d. 

51 the d. 

g1 s in words d. 

123 What? question mark d. 
*125 hand and deletion 1. 
*141 mines and deletion d. 

144 soone and deletion d. 

160 stage direction d. 

181 thus d. 

182 stinking 1. 

189 second / in allready d. (thus 
the same hand) 

*198 pathetically and deletion 1. 
*200 shoe strings and deletion d. 

205 bought and deletion d. 
*287 wey altered to way d. 

292 to altered to of 1. 


292 final s in masters 1. 
*296 be d. 
*915 third J haue done deleted d. 
*322 hart and deletion d. 
362 grece I meane d. 
365, breath! exclamation mark d. 
*382 deceaues and deletion d. 
390 final e in thee d. 
393 the bears and caret d. 
*405 in second like, lik written 
over sam d. 
462 both exclamation marks 1. 
*482 1s and caret 1. 
*482 vs and caret 1. 
*505 n in longer d. 
567 s in hands d. 
*571 1s and caret d. 
624 of it 1.; deleted d. 
*692 the d. 
*732 us 1. 
786 | in wealthy d. 
*844 the d. 
895 exeunt d. 


All other alterations in the manuscript were made in the blackish 
ink used to copy the play and were done either at the moment of 
writing or, later, on the initial rereading.” 

The evidence shows (1) these two plays were copied, at the same 
time, in a blackish ink and then corrected in this ink, in separate 
books made up at the same time (since the paper of the final gather- 


“Captain Haselden’s examination of the manuscript has led him to query a few of 
the changes noted as doubtful or later in the Rollins -Tannenbaum edition. 

130 How!] The period is dark but the downward stroke of the exclamation mark was 

made with the pen used for the text at this point, and, except for the 

fact that it is more upright than usual, originally the mark may well have 


been formed completely. 


406 them?] There is plenty of room for the question mark and it seems to have been 
written currently with the text. 

549 makes] ‘The secretary e is wholly formed and the s appended, but the spacing seems 
to indicate that the s was probably added before the next word was 
written. 

640 newe] More probably immediate mending. 

687 call] No alteration is apparent. 

692 funerals] No reason to suppose the s later. 

763 bring] Written over come, not over turn. 
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ings of The ffary Knight completes the Academy) and later bound 
together; (2) at some subsequent date the writer revised the two 
plays at the same time, using a light-brown ink; () at a still later 
date the writer made final revisions in the two plays, using a dark- 
brown ink. Consequently, the manuscripts of The ffary Knight and 
The Drinking Academy must be considered as one unit.” Therefore, 
in order to determine the date of the manuscript of the Academy it 
becomes of the greatest importance to examine the question whether 


* It is impossible to determine, except conjecturally, when these two manuscripts 
were separated. The only fact known of.the previous history of The Drinking Academy 
is that the manuscript was sold by Pearson, the London bookseller, to Mr. White in 
February, 1901. More is known of The ffary Knight. David Garrick left most of his 
books to his widow, Eva Maria Garrick. Some of these found their way to the London 
office of her solicitors, where, about 1900, they were discovered in a box. On July 11, 
1900, the books, along with other properties, were sold at the auction rooms of Puttick 
and Simpson, with the Garrick items lots 135 to 163 in the sale. Lot 137 was described 
as follows: “Old Play. The Fairy Knight or Oberon the Second, Original MS. play. At 
the end is an epitaph on the ‘Virtuous lady Frances Monson, deceased April 16th, an 
58’; also some verse and prose of a devotional character, calf. sm.4to. Saec XVII’ This 
volume was purchased by Pearson, who sold it shortly, minus the calf binding and the 
epitaph and verse and prose, to Mr. Folger. The present writer’s efforts to trace the 
appended material have proved fruitless. The Drinking Academy is nowhere men- 
tioned, but the fact that, at about the same date, Pearson had in his hands the two 
manuscript plays suggests that the Academy also came from the Garrick collection, 
where it may have been bound with some of the miscellaneous lots mentioned in the 
sale, or more probably in The ffary Knight volume. The rounding of the back of The 
ffary Knight indicates that it either began the volume or came very near the beginning, 
and composed approximately one-half or more of the total. The manuscript of The 
Drinking Academy has become so detached that the curve of its back cannot be deter- 
mined. The fact that the Academy originally began with a blank leaf, recto and verso, 
which could have served as a cover (since the Epigram on the Synod of Dort was written, 
later, in the light-brown ink), might lead to the conjecture that it came first in the 
original notebook volume, were it not for the evidence of the watermarks which link 
the final gatherings of The ffary Knight to the Academy. It is a not unreasonable con- 
jecture that the Academy perhaps immediately followed The ffary Knight in the Gar- 
rick volume and the auction cataloguer, failing to observe the title-page of the 
Academy, catalogued the dramatic manuscripts as one play, according to the initial 
title-page. There is not space to deal here with the lost material in the Garrick volume. 
Frances Monson was the wife of Anthony Monson of Northorpe, Lincolnshire, and the 
daughter of Sir Philip Tyrwhite of Stainfield, Lincolnshire. She died on April 16, 1658, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. Pancras, London. If, as the evidence partially 
suggests, the Academy succeeded The ffary Knight in the Garrick volume, this epitaph 
may have followed the Academy instead of The ffary Knight. But since the final gather- 
ings of both plays are complete, the wording of the cataloguer, which seems to imply 
that the epitaph, etc., were a part of the same manuscript, is the only evidence available 
to link the epitaph with the writer of the plays, until the missing material is found 
and identified as written by the same hand on the same paper. It may not be wholly 
coincidence that Randolph’s literary executor, his brother Robert, had the living at 


Barnetby, which is approximately ten miles from Northorpe, at the time Anthony 
Monson was alive. 
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it is a Randolph holograph and to call to aid the evidence of the 
more extensive alterations and expansions in The ffary Knight. 

Professor Rollins and Dr. Tannenbaum, having the opportunity 
of comparing the handwriting of the Academy only with two sig- 
natures of Randolph, decided that the nature of the corrections and 
alterations in the manuscript justified the assertion that it was in 
the hand of its author, Randolph, even though the hands were dif- 
ferent. A signature may be a formalized piece of writing. However, 
the recent authentication of specimens of Randolph’s handwriting 
other than his signature, in W. W. Greg’s English Literary Auto- 
graphs, has proved almost certainly that neither The Drinking Acad- 
emy nor The ffary Knight is a Randolph holograph. This apparent 
antithesis can be resolved only by the evidence contained in The 
ffary Knight that (1) the manuscript is being transcribed in part 
from another manuscript, and that (2) the transcriber is expanding 
and augmenting the earlier manuscript as part of a general revision 
during the course of writing. The writer of the manuscript was 
neither scribal copyist nor original plagiarist, therefore, but most 
probably a person, like the unknown E J. of Randolph’s Hey for 
Honesty, who made a transcription from a Randolph manuscript 
with augmentations and changes of his own.” In this process the 
writer seems to have confined his alterations in The Drinking Acad- 
emy more to individual words and phrases, without the consider- 
able expansion of whole scenes which occasionally marks The ffary 
Knight. Thus the paradox in The Drinking Academy ofa play mani- 
festly Thomas Randolph’s, with alterations which seem to be those 
of an author, and yet handwriting which is not that of the original 
author, Randolph. ‘To date, the writer of the manuscript has not 
been identified. 

Since The Drinking Academy and The ffary Knight must be re- 
garded as one unit, the evidence of the expansions in The ffary 
Knight applies equally to the question of the date of the Academy 
manuscript. The augmenting transcriber of The ffary Knight drew 
on Jonson’s Masque of Queens and on Shirley’s Traitor and Young 
Admiral. Of these, The Young Admiral is the latest, and was licensed 


‘° The evidence will be treated in detail in the forthcoming edition of The ffary 
Knight. 
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for acting on July 3, 1633, but not printed until 1637, two years 
after Randolph’s death. The close nature of the verbal borrowings 
in The ffary Knight necessitates the view that the writer had the 
printed copy of Shirley’s play before him. The expansion of The 
ffary Knight and the copying, with verbal alterations, of The Drink- 
ing Academy in the present manuscript, therefore, must have oc- 
curred after 1637. The later limit is more doubtful, but may be set 
conjecturally as 1658, the date of the appended manuscript mate- 
rial in the Garrick volume. The paper and the handwriting would 
suggest, in general, a date approximating mid-century.” 


The Prodigall Scholar, by Thomas Randall (i.e., Randolph) was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register in 1660. The identification of this entry with The Drinking Acad- 
emy must remain conjectural, since the work was never published. Hey for Honesty 
by Thomas Randolph, with augmentations by E J., was published in 1651. Purely on 
the basis of the initials, this F J. has been conjecturally identified with the Francis 
Jaques whose manuscript play The Queen of Corsica (1642) is preserved in the British 
Museum. There is no similarity between the writing in this manuscript and in the 
Academy. Cornelianum Dolium by T. R., published by R. B. in 1638, may possibly be 
a reworking of a Randolph play, whether originally in English or in Latin, by Richard 
Brathwaite. On this last point, see G. C. Moore Smith, “The Canon of Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s Dramatic Works;’ The Review of English Studies, I, 315. 





Notes and Documents 


Some New Light on Edward Topsell 


HE ACCOUNT of Edward Topsell in the Dictionary of National 
‘Legets is, as Miss M. St. Clare Byrne remarks in her intro- 
duction to The Elizabethan Zoo,’ “neither comprehensive nor ac- 
curate.’ She supplies a number of new details and corrects some 
inaccuracies. A source of intimate biographical information, how- 
ever, which has apparently never been used by students of Topsell, 
is the dedicatory epistle prefixed to his Fowles of Heauen, Ellesmere 
MS 1142 in the Huntington Library, which bears the following title: 


The Fowles of Heauen or History of Birdes conteyning their true and 
liuely figures with the whole description of theire natures in readings 
Gramaticall Logicall Philosophicall, Theologicall Hyeroglyphicall Me- 
dicinall and ciuill. Together with the Coate armes of noble Persons who 
beare in theire Eschutcheons Fowles or any part of a Bird. The first Parte. 


The manuscript is a folio volume of 248 leaves, bound in vellum 
and beautifully illustrated throughout with colored drawings.’ It is 
dedicated ‘“To the Right Hon: the Lord Elsmere Lord chauncello’, 
of England one of his highnes most Hon: priuy Counceli the most 
noble patron of all good Artes and Father of the Church and Comon 
Weale’’ It is undated, but from the author’s statement that he had 
“five or six yeares agoe finished the Histories of Beasts & Serpents in 
some fashion” and printed them “to the Stationers great proffitt, 
and my owne empouerishinge” (these were published in 1607 and 
1608 respectively), it may be inferred that the treatise was completed 
in 1613. It was Topsell’s intention to publish this work as the first 
instalment of “‘the third part of liuinge Creatures,’ but his hopes 
were never realized, possibly because of his poverty or the failure of 
his patron to lend him the financial support which he was obviously 
* London, 1926; p. ix. 


* For a more detailed description of the manuscript and some indication of its interest 
to the ornithologist, see the article by Bayard H. Christy in The Auk, L, 275-83. Christy 
prints a large portion of the dedication but makes no use of it as a source for Topsell’s 
| biography. 


[ 199 ] 
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soliciting. He now presumes, he says, “to offer my studies in priuate 
to your honorable Iudgment before I diuulge them abroad to the 
view and censure of all men’ The dedicatory epistle is therefore a 
private communication, and it is from this circumstance that it ac- 
quires its special interest as a source of information about the author 
and his difficulties. 

Topsell’s acquaintance with Lord Ellesmere reached back over a 
number of years, for he had been commended to his Lordship’s favor 
by Archbishop Whitgift (d. 1604) ‘‘at the time of your Honors first 
and happy entrance to that high Office and Charge you haue so 
worthily sustayned:” He pays a compliment to the Lord Chancellor 
for his care in providing for the welfare of the church by bestowing 
livings upon men of learning: 


The learned Pastours could not gett into Churches by the high-waies 
of free Donation, but by the by-wayes of Simony & Corruption, Amonge 
40000. English there was not the Shield of Faith, or speare of Hope 
and Charitie, vntill you came vp a Iudge in England. Since which time 
(praised be Iehouah) vnder the broad seale of this Nation so manie 
learned men haue had free ingresse into Temples, that 40000. at the least 
haue bin gayned by their preachinge to marche after your Lordshipp, 
and them against our Churches foes, to the Kingdome of Heauen. 


Among these men of learning whom Lord Ellesmere, as dispenser 
of church livings, had recognized was Edward Topsell himself, for, 
he says, “the best stay of livinge, which by Gods mercie I enioy,* I 
must next after him giue most humble thankes to your Lordshipp, 
whose onelie hand hath bin my Saviours Instrument wherby I haue 
had oleum pro opera’ He goes on to explain that ‘‘fearfull modestie, 
not vnthankfull forgettfullnes;’ had hitherto prevented his making 
a public acknowledgment of this favor. Furthermore, he says, “as I 
am in your Lordshipps bookes per lapsum, So would I (if I had 
durst, or if I might anie waies haue encreased yo." greatnes Honor, 
or content therby) more often consecrated my Bookes vnto your 
Honor pleno iure pertinentes.” 


* Sir Thomas Egerton became Lord Keeper in 1596 and was made Baron Ellesmere 
and Lord Chancellor in 1603. Since the Lord Keeper also performed the duties of the 
Lord Chancellor, it is probable that Topsell has in mind the earlier date. 

* At this time Topsell had two cures, that of Hartfield, to which he had been ap- 


pointed in 1609, and that of East Grimstead, which had been presented to him in 
1610. (The Elizabethan Zoo, p. x.) 


° None of Topsell’s published works, however, had been dedicated to Lord Ellesmere. 
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After craving his Lordship’s pardon for speaking so boldly of his 
own affairs, Topsell lays before him two grievances which have 
dogged his path through the years: the malicious accusations made 
against him and the disappointments he has suffered in connection 
with the patronage and publication of his writings: 


Concerninge my life, I was, and euer haue bene whipped with the 
smart of tongues, and haue not wanted accusations because I stand not 
vpon the fauors of Lordes or Ladies; yea, vnto your owne most noble 
selfe haue I bin so traduced, y‘ if your great Integritie had not giuen 
leaue to so poore a Subiect as my selfe, to answer, & wash away my 
Aduersaries accusations I must needs haue perished in good opinion, 
and lost the fauour that I most honour aboue all the Lordes of Great 
Brittaine. for with your Lordship, Aequum est cognoscere, et ignoscere. 


He is disappointed with the reception of his earlier writings on liv- 
ing creatures, for, although they had been brought forth for the 
benefit of his country and the glory of God, by a paralytic who was 
beset with litigious troubles and burdened with the work of his pro- 
fession, they had been carried forward to completion, to the enrich- 
ment of the stationers and the impoverishment of himself. If he 
had expected help from either patron or printer, he says, he would 
never have undertaken the present work; but the encouragement 


of some had prevailed and he has now brought the first part of the 
treatise to completion. His relation of these disheartening experi- 
ences, though long, deserves to be quoted at some length for its gen- 
eral interest and for the notion it affords of Topse)l’s enthusiasm 
and energy for a laborious project in the face of obstacles: 


My writings, especiallie of the livinge Creatures haue nowe passed in 
the world to a non plus. I considered that almost all Nations had bred 
some learned men, that with industry, labour and charges, & especially 
for the glorie of the Grand Creatour, and the benefitt of their Country- 
men, had pressed, and written somethinge both of the figures & natures 
of Gods liuinge Creatures. Although I were the least able of 5000. in Eng- 
land (beinge oppressed in suits of lawe, & therby empouerished, charged 
with preachinge an hundred times a yeare for twentie yeares together, 
and sometimes enfeebled to write thorough a paraliticke righte arme, 
euen from my birth, yet for the benefitt of my Nation, and the glorie of 
him, to whome the glorie of all workes, witts, and natures, are due, did 
vndertake the taske, and five or six yeares agoe finished the Histories of 
Beasts & Serpents in some fashion, to my great trauaile, & charges diuulg- 
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inge them to the world to the Stationers great proffitt, and my owne em- 
pouerishinge. For (I beseech your Lordship, giue me leaue to say it) they 
are the men which are rich by makinge schollers poore: and schollers 
are poore by makinge them riche. And if I had respected either reward 
from Patron or Printers, I had vtterly failed, and neuer gone further. But 
my first resolution beinge whetted on, by the daylie verball encourage- 
ments of some Lords, Gentlemen, and men of worth, hath preuailed 
with me, to vndertake the third part of liuinge Creatures, The fowles of 
Heauen, and this greater then both the former by a third parte. The 
first fruicts wherof I most humblie here offer to your Hon: viewe not 
printed, but written, neither soe exactly written, figured, and compiled, 
as I could wishe; but as I could; and yet fitted with all that I had read 
or obserued, after manie miles trauailes and two yeares labours about 
these, and an hundred more, which I haue readie beside me to be pressed 
or suppressed at your Lo™. pleasure. 
VirGiL B. HELTZEL 





Letters of William Henry Allen, 1800-1813 
Part Two, 1807-1813 


fore LETTERS form the second and concluding portion of the 
correspondence of William Henry Allen now in the Hunting- 
ton Library.* They deal principally with naval affairs during the 
tense years which preceded the War of 1812, years when Burr’s 
Conspiracy, the “Chesapeake” Affair, and the enforcement of the 
Embargo Act were testing the spirit of the American people. 

Allen himself was developing from a boyish midshipman into a 
determined, reckless, disillusioned commander who keenly resented 
England’s assumption of sovereignty on the seas. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to read his accounts of the surrender of the “Chesapeake” with- 
out feeling that that event had effects far beyond its immediate 
consequences. English pretensions had been carried too far, and the 
reaction in America was as instantaneous as Allen’s own chagrined 
indignation. The “War Hawks” had been furnished with a national 
disgrace which everyone could understand and which the navy was 
resolved to wipe out. The War of 1812 may have been the work of 
youthful Westerners, but American nationalism received its great- 
est impetus from the achievements of the navy. In these letters we 


find evidence of the spirit which made those achievements possible. 
Epwarp H. Tatu, JR. 
MARION TINLING 





Head of Elk March 6th. [1807]’ 
Dear Sir 2AM 


I am in the mail bound to Philidelphia. to recruit men write 
me there Love to all. 


* Through the courtesy of Mr. M. V. Brewington, of Berwyn, Pennsylvania, the at- 
tention of the editors has been directed to an error in Part One of these letters (Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, No. 1). On page 112, line 11, the correct reading is “Captn 
Sam. Barron’ Accordingly, note 22 should be altered to read, “Samuel Barron, captain 
in command of the ‘Philadelphia; 1801-1802, and squadron commander in the Medi- 
terranean, 1804-1805. Captain James Barron, his younger brother, commanded the 
‘President; the ‘New York; the ‘Chesapeake; and the ‘Essex; 1801-1806, and again com- 
manded the ‘Chesapeake’ in 1807: Mr. Brewington also points out that Newport or 
New London would be a more probable destination than New York, as suggested in 
note 5, page 103. 

* A post station located two miles west of the Delaware-Maryland boundary, at the 
head of the estuary known as Elk River. Indorsed: “Recd. 14 March 1807 ..° 
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Philadelphia 
— Monday gth March 1807 


By the politeness of the Hon. Mr Plummer a senator of Congress’ 
you will receive this a gentleman whom chance introduced me to of 
course much am I indebted to chance. I arrived here yesterday to 
recruit men for the frigate Chesapeake, what success I shall meet 
with is yet uncertain as they are very scarce and the wages we give to 
seamen (only half what is given in the merchant service (24 and 12). 

You know doubt have heard many reports concerning the British 
treaty,’ it is highly exceptionable, J know the president has said he 
will not even lay it before the Senate, as there is a declaration accom- 
paniing the treaty made by the British Ministers at the time of the 
signature, which must inevitably involve us in a war with France 
should we receive it on those terms, I beleive it requires us to insist 
as a neutral that the law of nations as it respects Blockade should be 
respected by France; the president says that he sent out fresh in- 
structions early in January which if our Ministers have received, 
must induce them to open the negociation anew. of Burr he says 
that he expects him at Washington under a Military guard should 
he be acquitted before the Court where he now stands for trial,’ as 
Gen. W[ilkinson] has received positive orders to that effect—Judge 
Fenny and Lady I left on the road to this place, I imagine he will 
visit you as he passes home, he treated me with as much attention 
as was in his power at Washington, he being a Federalist of course 
not much conversant with men in Office. Wilkinson,’ seems to be 
going down hill, you know he is already deprived of his Govenor- 
ship this would have been done had nothing occurred as it is now 
considered unconstitutional for him to retain a military and civil 
commission at the same time, but if the President can swim with 
him, and retain him as commander in cheif he will do it, I will relate 


? William Plumer, United States senator from New Hampshire, 1802-7. 


’ The treaty signed by Monroe and Pinckney, Dec. 31, 1806. Jefferson never sub- 
mitted it to the Senate. 


‘Burr was being tried before the United States Circuit Court for the District of 
Virginia. The trial was held at Richmond. 


5 James Wilkinson, ranking officer of the army and chief witness against Burr. He 
was also governor of the Territory of Louisiana, 1805-6. 
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to you an anecdote of W. which if Swartout,’ can be beleived, (and 
I do not doubt him, does not redound much to his credit—before 
S—— was denounced by the Gen. he had been on terms of great in- 
tamacy with him so much so that 8 or 10 days previous to his arrest, 
the Gen. borrowed of him his gold watch, after he had been seiz’d 
and carried to prison with Bollman’ he wrote as polite a note he 
says as he could frame to the Gen. desiring him to return it—but he 
received no answer on the contrary, the Officers of the Genls. army 
were forbid even to speak to him, (on pain of Arrest) but they chose 
to venture this and there was not one at Orleans who did not offer 
any assistance in his power while he was thus confined; so much was 
popular opinion in his favor that Bollman and himself was taken 
from prison in the night under a guard of soldiers and hurried 
through swamps and marshes to an unfrequented place in the woods, 
as more secure, Swartout before he arrived there exclaimed, I will 
go no farther you mean to murder me, I may as well suffer first 
as last, he was hurried along and threatned by the officer if he at- 
tempted to escape death would be the consequence, he did attempt 
it, the soldiers six in number were order’d to fire, there peices were 
leveled at him, they pull’d trigger, three from the dampness of the 
night would nojt] go off and three flash’d in the pan.—after he was 
conveyed on board the vessell the Officer to whom he was given in 
charge told him he had orders from Gen. W. toconfine him in chains, 
he shew them to him, but said he I once experienced the same fate 
in a Spanish prison, give me your word you will not attempt an 
escape and I will not execute them—he did so—how different the 
treatment of Bollman his fellow prisoner—Gen. W. even went so 
far to study his comfort as to authorize the officer to furnish him 
with money to the amount of 500 dollars should he wish it—the fact 
is W. is a pompous fool to say the least and make the best of him. 

I have seen many accounts from Europe of the sickly state of the 
French armies, but I imagine much exaggerated—some think the 
Great Napoleon (I believe every one acknowledges him so) is to be 
worried Out by sickness and fatigue—and Out witted by Russ, and 


® Samuel Swartwout, a friend of Burr’s who was arrested with Bollman in Louisiana 
as an accomplice in the conspiracy. Both were later acquitted. 


* Justus E. Bollman, an agent of Burr’s. 
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Prussian Genl.—in my opinion they are mightily mistaken—and 
if he does not add more conquests to the many he has already made, 
I will agree to deduct the great and leave him simple Napoleon. 

I have yet to acknowledge your oblidging favor of the 18th. I exe- 
cuted the commands in it as you wish’d—it seems you want me to 
beleive that George is a fathers own son. I wish you would advise 
all freinds to address me at Philidelphia or Washington city—then 
If I go on soon shall get their letters—Give my best love to Mar and 
many kisses to Geo. as well as kind regards to all freinds— 


[Postscript] My paper got wet in my trunk 
and Writes bad— 





Dear Sir, Philadelphia goth March 1807. 


Well, I’m fond of having enough to do in the line of my duty 
but above all things, keep the recruiting of men from me, you know 
I have heretofore steerd clear of it, but my guardian genius, of good 
fortune certainly slumbered a little when she suffered me to be sent 
here. In the first place it is a duty of too much responsibility for 
Officers situated, as we are, our ship at Washington and the men to 
be procured at Newyork, Philadelphia and Norfolk, my orders were 
to ship so many seaman, ordinary seaman and Boys (170) these you 
see are to be kept in the city where they are recruited 'till you get 
a sufficient number to send round under charge of an officer in a 
chartered vessell (that is to make it an object to charter one) now 
what do you think of 60 or 80 Sailors, no doubt some of them wild 
Irishmen let loose in this city, after you have advanced them from 
18 to 70 dollars each, to be sure you are ordered to take good security 
for the money, but if it is not good you must be chargeable, I never 
had so much trouble with a pack of rascals in my life, now I'll just 
give you an account of my success—I have been here 25, days have 
entered for the service 57 men, and now whats become of them 47 
I have on board a vessell under charge of an officer so far good. 1.1 
discharged, because his wife overpersuaded me as the girl said, 
1. I discharged as unfit for service. 1 I discharged because I could 
not hold him, another I must discharge because I cannot hold him 
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and 6 have given leg Bail for their honesty, however I dont think I 
shall lose by them. 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 17th and was much pleased to hear of all of you being in good 
health. 

The Lady and the glass of gin I was not too severe upon. as you 
say it is a cure for all their complaints, I dont know but she might 
have had one that required this sovereign remedy. however com- 
plaints and gin out of the question, she came near getting me into 
a scrape, with 2 Frenchmen fellow passengers and if they’d had 
spirit—ah not, as much as is contained in one Glass of gin, they 
would have served me as I said I would them, with a somerset out 
of the stage. 

To your freind Fenny I said every thing on the subject of Roads 
delicacy would permit, as respects your estate I certainly should not 
be sorry to see you occupy the former one again, but I think selling 
the present one without the store on the wharf, if you could do it 
would be advisable, but that will depend on the line of business you 
intend following. I do not think if I were to go in the Merchant 
service, I should sail from Providence rather Newyork, this city or 
Baltimore, the difference in encouragement is astonishing, a mate 
of an Indiaman here gets 35 to 40 dollars a month with a privilege 
sufficient to employ 2000 Dollars and his living found him. I do 
not know what changes 2 years will make, (but many) of course 
shant pretend to say how I shall act, should I return Safe. but were 
I in your place I would not change again, unless I had determined 
what line of business to pursue, but be assured whatever change you 
make if it is conducive to your happiness and those around you, it 
will convey to my bosom an equal share, as the prosperity of my 
freinds is most dear to me. 

I yesterday dined with Mr. Dallas* U. S. attorney here, and re- 
ceived every attention and politeness from him and his good Lady, 
the Attorney General,’ (Govenor McKeans son) and Mr Dickin- 
son” also dined with us as well as Miss Dayton, Gen. Daytons” daugh- 


* Alexander J. Dallas, United States attorney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
1801-14. 

® Joseph B. McKean, attorney-general of Pennsylvania, 1800-1808. 

” John Dickinson, statesman and member of the Federal Convention of 1787. 

* Elias Dayton, brigadier general under Washington. 
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ter of Elizabeth[t]own, and a fine little daughter of Mrs Dallas, 
Mrs Dallas was good enough to invite me to attend her at a party 
this evening & Ball at one of the Belles of the city but cant go. some 
difference with a Justice of the peace who in direct violation of an 
act of Congress committed one of my men for debt, oblidged me to 
apply to Mr Dallas, he was good enough to say yesterday he wish’d 
it had happened before as it gave him the pleasure of my company. 
have received many attentions here from Both Ladies & Gentlemen. 

I am much pleased to hear all Freinds are well, and beg to be 
kindly remembered to them, to Uncle Wm & Aunt Nancy you can 
say I mentiond in particular, as well as good Mr Dyer and Lady, I 
do not think I shall remain here more than a week longer. 

Well theyve got Burr fast enough, but he will be cleared I'll Bet 
my ears. Dallas. McKean, and Dickenson are what they call Quids 
here, that is they dont admire the sovereign people should rule. and 
are no freinds to Bounaparte. I have receved a very freindly letter 
from Hull who promises to write me in the Med. I dont know how 
it is but I meet with freinds whereer I go. 

The gentleman I mentioned in my letter (the Senator)” I became 
acquainted with at Washington, and very happy I did so—he gave 
me his address and promised to write me to the Med. I shall from 
this accidental introduction to this gentleman have it in my power 
to Serve Commodore Rodgers, as he is now writing a history of the 
present Administration, and our squadron in the Med. and their 
operations as well as Mr Eaton will bear some part in the history, 
I have promised him Rodgers will give him every information on 
the head, he is promised in it[s] return it shall be confidential, of 
course it must be a secret to every one—* 

Do give my love to Mar, Sarah & Thomas and as for little George, 
I want to hear him sing out Henry again oh the sweet little dog do 
give him a kiss for me 

remember me kindly to all Freinds and accept 

Yourself the Love of 
Wm. Henry 


® William Plumer. 
13 Plumer never wrote his projected history. However, much interesting information 


on this period is to be found in his Memorandum of Proceedings in the United States 
Senate, 1803-1807, ed. Everett S. Brown (New York, 1923). 
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Occurrences and remarks, on board the United States Frigate Chesa- 
peak of 40 guns, James Barron Esq Commander, on ‘Teusday the 23 
day of June year 1807 

Winds W. SW. [,] S.S.E.” 

Commences Light airs and pleasant weather standing out to sea, an 
English ship of war in sight in the offing standing under her topsails 
and top G. Sails to the Eastward. 1 PM. the wind came round to 
SS E fresh took in studding sails and braced sharp by the wind head 
to the Eastd. 14 past 2 haul’d the foresail up took in top G. sails. haul’d 
down the Jib and tack’d ship in shore waiting for the Pilot boat, the 
English ship haul’d her wind on the same tack with us under top 
sails and top G. sails. 34s past 2 the pilot boat nearing us Tack’d 
Ship off shore the Light house on Cape Henry bearing N.W.B.W. 
distance 2 or 3 leagues the wind fresh and weather hazy, the pilot 
boat came within hail ordered her to stand on and keepso. observed 
the English ship at this time about 34 a mile on our weather bow 
veering and standing down for us. about 3 PM she hauld her wind 
about 1% a cables length on our weather quarter hove to hail’d and 
inform’d the commodore she had dispatches for him. the commo- 
dore answered “We will heave too and you can send your boat on 
board.’ 14 past 3 the boat came along side with a Lieut who was 
shewn into the cabin. in about 25 minutes the English Ship hoisted 
a signal for the boat and about 3(s past g the boat left the side and 
directly after and order was given to ciear the gun deck. as soon as 
the boat arrived on board the English Ship, she ranged up along 
side and hailed, the commodore answered I do not hear what you 
say. at this time the commodore ordered the men to their Quarters, 
the ship having her guns traind upon us with the tompions out and 
dropping her boat astern, at this moment I was sitting in the ward 
room Lieut Crane” came down and told me we were going to Quar- 


4 Allen’s log book (HM 564), from which this account of the “Chesapeake” Affair is 
taken, covers parts of the years 1807 and 1808, as follows: June 6—July 11, September 2-6, 
1807, June 11-13, July 13-23, August 27, 28, 29, 31, and September 1, 1808. Except for 
the passage reprinted here, the entries are short and describe routine duty aboard the 
“Chesapeake;’ both in port and on patrol duty along the eastern seaboard. 

William M. Crane, midshipman, 1799, lieutenant, 1803, commander, 1814. As in- 
dicated previously (Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 103, n. 5), the data regarding 
naval officers has been derived from the List of Officers of the Navy of the United States 
-.. from 1775 to 1900..., ed. Edward W. Callahan (New York, 1901). In that work, the 
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ters, (some of the officers were asleep,) I immediately took my side 
arms and ran to mine on the gun deck, look’d out one of the ports 
and saw the Leopard abeam of us, the Officers on the gun deck used 
every immediate exertion to clear their guns, which at this impor- 
tant moment were in the following state. in the 1st Division of 5 
guns on the starboard side abreast the fore bitts stood the armourers 
forge and bellows on 2 of the guns a pile of: boards on 2 others a 
carpenters work bench in the gnd Division of 5 guns a range of the 
bower cable lying as far aft as the main hatchway, g sick men hang- 
ing in their hammocks over and abreast the guns; with their bags, 
and sick necessaries between them, 2 or 3 empty beef or pork Barrells 
and the grog tub; in the gd Division of 4 guns was a screen forward 
of the cabin bulk head which was standing. inside of the screen was 
a table standing chairs a locker for cabin furniture and a harness 
cask and the cabin guns lumbered with trunks, cots, &c 

The lower parts of the half ports were on and the guns secured in 
the usual manner; the matches and powder horns were in the magi- 
zine, the Gunner had just went below to open the magizine and I 
order’d the Quarter gunners down for them, the drum and fife at- 
tempted to beat to quarters was stopp’d by order of the commodore, 
Capt. Gordon” sang out down the hatch way not to suffer the men 
to shew themselves out side the ports; the drum being stoppd added 
confusion to a confus’d ship as the men did not know whether they 
were to come to their quarters or not, at this moment as we were 
clearing the guns (without any orders,) the first gun was fired from 
the English ship ahead of us, soon after another astern and immedi- 
ately a broadside in a few minutes by the active exertions of Mssr 
Wadsworth and Shrubick” our quarters were cleard (by pitching 





rank between lieutenant and captain is designated as “commander:’ This term refers to 
the rank variously known as “master and commander” and as “master-commandant”’ It 
was abolished by the peace establishment act of 1801, but was revived by executive 
order in 1804 (James E Cooper, History of the Navy of the United States of America 
[2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1839], I, 331, I, 36, 91). By courtesy and usage, holders of this 
rank were called captains (see Allen’s reference to “Captain Gordon,’ p. 210, and 
American State Papers: Naval Affairs, 1, 152), just as squadron commanders were given 
the unofficial title of “commodore” (Captain Dudley Knox, A History of the United 
States Navy [New York, 1936], p. 13, n.). 
1° Charles Gordon, midshipman, 1799, lieutenant, 1800, commander, 1806. 


17 Alexander S. Wadsworth, midshipman, 1804, lieutenant, 1813. There were three 
Shubricks in the navy at this time—Edward R., John T.,, and William B. All three were 
midshipmen and all three became lieutenants, 1812-13. 
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every thing down the main hatchway) and the guns cast loose finding 
the Q.Gunners did not bring the horns and matches, Mr Shubrick 
ask’d permission and I directed him to go down for them, at this 
moment Captn Gordon came down and ask’d why I did not fire, 
I answerd him I am waiting for powder horns & Matches he then 
ran down below and in a minute or two returned with 2 horns which 
he threw on deck they were immediately seized upon by the men 
at the guns and primed their guns with them Observing there were 
no matches I immediately ran for a loggerhead, got one and at- 
tempted to fire with it but it was not hot enough, I immediately ran 
for another supposing they were all the same from their appearance 
I took up a coal of fire and returned fired one gun with it, when 
the commodore sang out down the main hatchway, “Stop firing 
“stop firing” we have struck” We have struck, “how many guns have 
you fired” I answered “one” he then said “you have fired two” “You 
have fired two” I answered only one Sir During this time the Leop- 
ard fired 4 broadsides (about 10 or 15 minutes from the 1st gun) and 
the commodore was hailing her “I will send my boat on board” he 
orderd the gig lower’d down and Lieut Ben Smith” to go in her on 
board the Leopard, in attempting to lower her one of the mens 
fingers caught in the boat tackle fall which was clear’d by Mssr 
Babbit & Wilson,” this detained the boat a moment and the colors 
were struck before she left the side, Commodore Barron then sent 
this message to the English Captn “tell him I will answer his let- 
ter;,—in a few moments a boat came on board us from the Leopard 
with a Lieut. who mustered our crew and took from them 4 men 
who they say are deserters from the Melampus British frigate. The 
Commodore then sent me with a note to the English Captain desir- 
ing him to take possesion of the ship as a prize this he refus’d to do 
and made sail leaving us with g feet water in the hold 23 Shot 
through our hull, our foremast badly wounded about 2 feet above 
the partners on the gun deck and the head wounded, the main mast 
shot through in 3 places about 20 feet above deck the mizen mast 
badly wounded go feet above deck Bowsprit cap shot away, cap Bob 
stay, 3 of the fore shrouds, the main and main spring stays main top 
* Benjamin Smith, midshipman, 1798, lieutenant, 1802. 


* FitzHenry Babbit, midshipman, 1804, lieutenant, 1810. James Wilson, midship- 
man, 1804, lieutenant, 1812. 
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mast stay, 6 main shrouds mizzen stay sail stay 3 mizen shrouds and 
the sails and running rigging cut to peices, and with much regret I 
mention 3 men kill’d and 20 wounded 12 of them severely. 14 past 7 
the commodore called a council of his officers to determine what was 
best to be done. they were unanimous in the opinion the ship should 
be brought to anchor if possible inside the Capes the light then bear- 
ing W.N.W. and then inform government of the affair as from her 
disabled state it was impossible to keep the sea 8 P M wore round 
took 2 reefs in the main top sail and stood in shore, under top sails 
and courses the wind moderate & smooth water 10 P M Tacked Ship 
off shore, 2 AM Tackd in shore got the anchors ready for coming to. 
6 A.M. took the gd reef in the main topsail and set top G. sails 14 
past 7 pass’d an English 74 at anchor 3% past 7 tack’d astern of a 
second 74 and a frigate 8 AM Cape Henry bore S.W. distance 4 or 5 
miles, during the fore noon employ’d working ship into the Rhodes, 
held a survey on the masts sails and rigging, 14 past 12 came to 
anchor with the starboard bower in 7 fath water in Hampton 
Rhodes 

2 P Ma boat came along side from Hampton with Commodore 
Samuel Barron.” 

3 PM. Captn Gordon & Doctor Bullus left the Ship in the Pilot 
boat for Washington. 

5 Captn Decatur came on board. 6 he left the Ship with Com- 
modore S. Barron for Hampton 7. Moor’d Ship sent down top Gal- 
lant Yards and hous’d top G. masts 

Ends Squally with Rain 

This ends at sun down and includes 31 hours. 

[Written up the side of the page] Note. In writing these remarks 
I have neglected to mention that after we had struck I received a 
message from the Commodore desiring my attendance in the cabin 
I immediately went and found there Captn Gordon Lieuts Crane, 
Creighton, Sidney Smith, & Sailing Master Brooks" Commodore 
Barron then order’d the Servant out and the doors to be shut, he 
then said “Gentlemen I have sent for you to know your opinions on 


* Samuel Barron, elder brother of James Barron; not in active service at this time. 


* John O. Creighton, midshipman, 1800, lieutenant, 1807, captain, 1816. Sidney 


Smith, midshipman, 1800, lieutenant, 1807. A Samuel Brooke was appointed sailing 
master in 1803. 
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this affair”! Captn Gordon after a pause obser[vjed I think Sir by 
striking you have spar’d the effusion of blood, as we were unprepar’d 
to receive her, but it would have been better had we given her a few 
broadsides. I then said, I think or in my opinion we have disgraced 
the flag. the rest of the Officers made similar observations. 





Late U. S. S. Chesapeake 
Hampton Roads 


Dearest Sir 24th June 1807 


As their must have many contradictory reports have reach’d you 
respecting the late unfortunate rencontre between the U. S. S. Ches- 
apeake of 40 guns and the English ship Leopard of 50 guns I will 
for your satisfaction state to you the occurrences that led to that 
event. With the wind at W. S. W. a pleasant breeze on the 22nd 
June, we weighed anchor at 7 A.M. from Hampton Roads bound to 
the Mediterranian, the wind being light and the tide against us with 
a heavy swell from the Eastward, at 9 A.M. we had only near’d just 
without hail an English 74 and a frigate lying at anchor in Lynhaven 
bay, observed the 74 making signals to the Frigate, passing these 
ships with a mutual distinction by colours at 14 past—1o we ob- 
serv'd a ship of war supposed to be English standing out the Bay, at 
4 past 11 we had passed a second 74 lying at anchor English colours 
flying, at Meridian the Light house on Cape Henry S.W.B.S. 1 or 
2 miles distant the wind still light from WS.W. the Ship of war in 
the offing was now about g pts. on our weather bow, (having kept 
her luff.) and appeared to be standing to the Eastward under easy 
sail, about 1 P.M. the wind veered fresh to the S.S.E. took in steering 
sails and braced sharp by the wind head to the EN E. 14 past 2 
hauled the foresail up, took in top Gallant sails, haul’d down the Jib 
and tacked Ship in shore waiting for the boat to take the pilot off, the 
English ship haul’d her wind on the same tack with us, under her 
top sails and top Gallant sails, 14 past 2 the pilot boat nearing us, 
tacked ship off shore, the lighthouse on Cape Henry bearing N.W. 
B.W. distance 2 or 3 leagues, the wind fresh and weather hazy, the 
pilot boat came within hail, ordered her to stand on and keep so, at 
this time the English ship about 14 a mile on our weather bow veer- 
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ing and standing for us, 3 PM. she haul’d her wind, about a cables 
length on our weather Quarter, backed her main top sail, hailed and 
informed the Commodore, she had a letter for him, the Commodore 
answered ‘‘we will heave to, and you can send your boat on board.’ 
4, past 3 the boat came along side with a Lieut, who was shewn into 
the cabin, soon after observed the English ship making preparations 
for battle, about 34s past 3 the English boat left the ship with an 
answer to the letter, soon after the boat left the side (and not before 
this) was the least preparation made for battle; most of the officers 
were below some abed and asleep, when there was a confused rumor 
of going to quarters. I immediately ran to mine on the gun deck, 
looked out one the ports and saw the English ship abeam of us, drop- 
ping her boat astern at the same time training her guns upon us 
with the tompions out. Our officers on the gun deck used every 
immediate exertion to clear their guns. which at this moment was 
in the following state; in the first division of 5 guns on the Starboard 
side abreast the after bitts was the armourers forge & bellows stand- 
ing, on two of the guns a pile of boards on two others a carpenters 
work bench, in the 2nd division 2 ranges of cable lying on deck as 
far aft as the after part of the main hatchway, nine sick men hanging 
in their hammocks over and abreast the guns, with their bags be- 
tween them, in the 3 division was a screen forward of the cabbin 
bulk head which was up, inside of the screen, was a table standing, 
chairs, a locker, for cabin furniture and a harness cask; the lower 
part of the half ports were on, the guns secured by seizings on the 
breechings and tackles, not a match, spunge, or powder horn at one 
of them; the gunner had just went below to open the magazine and 
the Midshipman and *Q Gunners of the different divisions were sent 
down, to get the matches and horns; the drum and fife attempted to 
beat to Quarters but were stopped by order of the Commodore. In 
this confused state were we, when the first gun was fired from the 
Leopard she hailing us at the same time, the commodore answering 
from the gangway, “I do not hear what you say” in one minute she 
gave us a broadside, I then heard some one sing out to fire, but heard 
no official orders, at this moment it was impossible to do so; as I 
observed before, not a powder horn or match at the guns, in about 
* Quarter [note by Allen] 
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15 Or 20 minutes one of the Lieuts on the gun deck was fortunate 
enough to get a horn of powder, primed his guns and endeavored to 
fire them with the Loggerheads, but they were not hot enough, he 
then took a coal of fire between his fingers and fired one gun at the 
enemy, when the Commodore sang out from above, “stop firing we 
have struck’ during this time the Leopard Kept up a constant fire 
upon us, with round grape, Langrage, cannister, and Musquetry, she 
immediately sent an officer on board, mustered our crew and took 
from them 4 men said to have deserted from the English frigate 
Melampus, the commodore sent a note to the English captain desir- 
ing him to take possession of the ship, this he absolutely refused to 
do and made sail leaving us with 4 feet water in the hold, 23 shot 
through our hull 3 or 4 of them between wind and water, the Bow- 
sprit cap shot away, our foremast disabled about 2 feet above the 
partners on the gun deck with a 24 pound shot and the head shat- 
tered, the main mast disabled by 2 shots through about 20 feet above 
deck, 24 poundrs. the mizen mast badly wounded but serviceable, 
3 of the fore shrouds shot away the main and main spring stays, main 
top mast stays, 6 main shrouds, mizen staysail stay 3 mizen shrouds, 
the sails and running rigging cut all to peices, and with great regret 
I mention, 3 men killed & 20 wounded 12 of them severely, of these 
1 of the killed and g of the wouned were quarted at the division of 
guns which I was. 

In narrating to you the circumstances that led to the disgracefull 
surrender of this ship, I have not digress’d from the subject to give 
vent to my wounded feelings—Oh! that some one of their murder- 
ous balls had deprived me of the power of recollection the moment 
our colours were struck—I could have greeted it, received it to my 
bosom, with a kindred smile—nothing could equal so horrible a 
scene as it was, to see so many brave men standing to their Quarters 
among the blood of their butchered and wounded country men and 
hear their cries without the means of avenging them; and when we 
would have done it, to have our colours struck, yes in 3 minutes 
every gun would have been at work—My God is it possible. My 
countrys flag disgraced. You cannot appreciate you cannot conceive 
of my feelings at this moment, Was it for this I have continued so 
long in the service against your wishes.—the wish of all my freinds; 
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to be so mortified, humbled.—cut to the soul, Yes to have the finger 
of scorn pointing me out as one of the Chesapeak. But do not my 
freind think I feel for myself.—that I feel I have not done my duty.— 
No.—Perish the thought—I feel—Yes—I proudly feel, I would have 
willingly given my trifling life an offering for the honor of my coun- 
try—Yes—give us a Commander give us a man to lead us to glory 
and there is not an officer in this ship that will not immolate himself 
to serve his country. 





here we lay without a flag flying the Commodore still on 
board, he has a trifling wound in the Calf of his Leg— 

I was near cursing him—but I leave him to his own con- 
J science, while he possesses the power of recollection no curses 

can add to its tortures. 

The Leopard demanded 4 deserters and informed the com- 
modore she had orders to take them if he refused—he did so 
positively— 











Dearest Sir, [August 15, 1807]° 


You think there will be no war, why? do you think the act com- 
mitted by Humphries,” did not receive the sanction of the British 
government—lI will give my head for a foot ball if it did not—do 
you think they will permit our flag to protect their seaman, unless 
they are naturalized?—they are cursed fools if they do in my opinion 
—Do you think they will disavow this aggression? if they do they 
must overturn their present administration and sacrifice Berkly :*— 
our government wish to persuade themselves the order originated 
with Berkly but they are mistaken it is more than the loss of life to 
him to give such a one; These men certainly entered their service 
and had received the Bounty. were they entitled (allowing them to 
be native americans) to our protection?— 
but I am an officer of government so should shut my month— 


22 Indorsed by Allen: “15tn August”; postmarked: “Norfolk Va Aug 17”; addressed 
to Sarah Allen. 

* Salusbury P Humphreys, captain in command of the “Leopard: 

** George Berkeley, vice-admiral in command of the Halifax station. 
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U. S. S. Chesapeak 
off Craney Isle* 


My Dearest Freind, ist September 1807 


I a few days since received your favor of the 21st I feelingly sym- 
pathise with all my freinds, in their late illness, feelingly I say Liter- 
ally as a sudden change in the weather here has increas’d the Doctors 
List to 50 or 60 among the[m] your humble Servt. but we are getting 
well fast, it is an “influenza” but whether new or old I am not suffi- 
ciently versed in Physical causes and effects to determine. 

The answer I made to the application of Thomas to me was in- 
fluenced by various reasons; the first I do not wish him to enter the 
Navy, as I think one of a family is a sufficient sacrifice at the shrine 
of Ambition & Glory; and when no perspective offers the reward of 
merit, why should he engage in an idle dissipated life, which would 
totally disqualify him for a mercantile one. I also think it would be 
treating Mr Arnold ill and am astonish’d Tom could urge so indeli- 
cate a request. 

I with you have observed a great change has taken place in the 
opinions of the U. S. and as they think it is necessary to ascribe 
some motives for so sudden a one, they doubt[less] will do it by cen- 
suring primary measures: but the circumstances of this affair have 
not chang’d, it is the minds of man; let them look to their own 
bosoms and they will find that the heat of passion has given place 
to reason, and self interest dictates that pacific measures should en- 
sure their safety at a small sacrifice of national honor; human nature 
is so debased that few there is at this day that would cheerfully offer 
to risk their lives and fortunes for their countrys Glory. But there 
is nothing in the report of an understand[in]g between the Ex Com- 
modore™ and the president, they wish him to have some chance for 
his life and they cannot give him one with any other officers than 
those ordered on the court—and no Doubt he wishes it delayd as 
long as possible. 

We sail the first fair wind but do not let this prevent your writing 
as we are only to take a round turn in the Bay and Re turn again 
perhaps in a week. 


* Craney Island, off the mouth of the James River, Virginia. Postmarked: “Norfolk 
Va Sep 2°’ 6 James Barron of the “Chesapeake’’ 
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My love to Mar, Sarah, Thomas and a Kiss for my little “sailor 
Boy:’ Remember me to all freinds 


[Postscript] You have heard of the pirate! 

I much regret the failure of Mr Green on account of the amiable 
Doctor and some of his amiable family, Munroes family must feel 
their situation most sensibly. why do not some of you write I ex- 
pected letters every day. 





U. S. S. Chesapeak 
Thursday Octob 14th 1807 

Dearest Sir, off Craney Isle 

‘To me devolves the unpleasing duty of communicating for the 
information, of his freinds the death of Lieut. Ben Smith. Yes Sir, 
that form that last Friday sported the gilded epaulet now lies a cold 
corpse, covered with the union flag of his country; But he died like 
a man; almost the last words were, Allen we all must die soon or late 
why should I regret it now, I could not leave the world in a better 
time, Respected & Esteemed by all my messmates—yes noble Smith 
you carried with you our respect, Esteem and our Affection; for in 
thy bosom dwelt many virtues, and Honors chosen seat was there. 

Every attention that could be paid him by his freinds, (the Officers 
of the Chesapeak & Gun boats) every thing in the power of physic to 
bestow was offered for his releif, but all in vain and a Billious fever 
or Yellow, in this short time added his name to the rewards of death. 

I shall adjust his accounts with this Ship and forward his effects 
to his freinds as he directed 

Adieu dear Sir “tho sadness should not dwell in danger nor the 
tear in the eye of war; Yet my feelings will not permit more. 


[Postscript] Court sits tomorrow I beleive you all have forgot me. 





U. S. S. Chesapeake 
Dear Sir November 10th 1807" 
Herewith enclos’d I send you the last will and testament of Lieut. 
Ben. Smith deceas’d you will observe to whom it may be with pro- 
priety given. 
I beg you will remember me particularly to all our freinds 


* The next letter, dated November 14, is postmarked Norfolk. Indorsed: ‘Recd. 
25 Decr. 1807 and Deld. the Will immediately to One of Lieut Smiths Sisters Wm. 
Allen’ 
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U.S. S.C. 


Dearest Sir 14th Novembr. 1807” 


I have shipped on board the Sloop Henry Burke two trunks of 
wearing apparrell one writing desk five pair of boots one Mattrass 
one hat and a sword (pr receipt to be delivered Mr Christopher 
Smith or order) have the goodness to inform him of it; I also have 
enclosed in a packet address’d to you per favor of same opportunity 
his will! you will perceive if he owned any property, it is in favor 
of the female part of the family you can of course forward it them. I 
have sent pr same enclosure two books for Sarah and I regret the 
vessells that arrive here from your part of the world do not take a 
direct route in return, as it would afford me opportunities of writ- 
ing you otherwise than by mail; this one sails for Alexandria! 

I have nothing new to inform you of it seems by reports we are 
to have no war with England, we may settle it paciffically but we 
must sacrifice our honor to do so—otherwise that of Britian—I per- 
ceive they have been very unfortunate lately, they deserve it for their 
infamous attack on the Dane!” But I hope their Navy will ever 
possess a preponderating influence to that of Bounaparte as I con- 
ceive that bias in favor of the peace and safety of mankind generally. 
They have made develish work of it in §. America their administra- 
tion must be much deceived as respects the state of that country or 
they would not have sent so inferior a force there, Liniers has made 
himself a hero!” 

We have not as yet received the opinion of the Court of Enquiry 
but expect it shortly. I perceive the Federalists in Congress are anx- 
ious to have the affair investigated, their object evidently to censure 
the administration as well as to have a true state of the affair—I leave 
politics to them. I have received yours by Sloop Henry, and am 
much oblidged, but should be infinitely more so were you all to 
write often; I sometimes get in the dumps and imagine you have en- 
tirely forgotten me; Indeed I have good reason where so many of 

*S Postmarked: “Norfolk Va Nov 17°’ 


* The bombardment of Copenhagen by an English fleet, September 2-7, 1807. 


” Referring to the attempted conquest of Buenos Aires by an English force in 1808. 
Liniers (Jacques Deliniers) was captain in command of the Spanish forces. He was 
made viceroy of Buenos Aires as a reward for repulsing the English. 
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your family have idle hours, which might if professions are true be 
employ’d ina manner gratefull to their feelings; You I cannot, have 
not a right to expect long or frequent letters from but be assured 
those I do rec[e]ive, meet with a gratefull reception. 

I beg you to remember me to all freinds, particularly Mr Jenkins 
and family not forgetting Mary Mrs Allen & Do S Halsey as well as 
all relations 

Love to Mar Sarah Thomas and a kiss for George beleive me as 
ever your affectionate son Henry. 


[Postscript] You must excuse my writing as my hand is not well, 
from the rents it got from the blowing to peices of a powder flask 
in my hand the other day a gunning it did not blow my fingers off 
‘tho a half a prime powder exploded in a copper flask! this same 
powder called will be the death of me yet. 

Oh. a freind of mine has been lately shot in a duel at Orleans thro’ 
the heart, Turner his name printed Thompson. 





U.S. S. C. off fort Nelson 
15th Jany 1808” 


My dearest Sir, 
The last was the most inveterate cold night I have experienc’d for 


years and a cutting North wind added not a little to render a row 
off to the Ship this morning at 3. A.M. frigid and uncomfortable as 
possible. 

I attended a splendid private ball last evening where there were 
upwards of 60 Ladies, I beleive it is among them only that Navy 
Officers are popular and if we do not pass our time pleasantly in 
Norfolk it cannot be attributed to Nature in its fairest forms. 

I recd yours of the 31st Decem two days since, and much I lament 
you have it in your power to assign so unpleasant a reason for not 
writing me sooner, beleive me I really have imagin’d that you had 
all forgotten me, and that the cold of your northen climate had even 
congeal’d your finer feelings; but your letter appear’d and, Hope, 
again, ‘like a Phoenix; has risen in my bosom leaving its ashes to 
bury in oblivion, those ungenerous sentiments that consum’d it. 
You cannot imagine how I distress the poor postmaster; as soon as 

* Postmarked: “Norfolk Va Jan 16° 
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eve[r] I dispatch my humble freind, to repeat my name and demand 
the right of paying postage; and not unoften has his return dissi- 
pated the cheering smile of imagin’d happiness. 

The Court Martial now sitting on board the Chesapeak, was con- 
ven’d for the trial of Commodore B. Captn G[ordon] Captn Hall 
of the marines, and the Gunner.” the only officers censur’d by the 
Court of Enquiry what will be the result I can imagine only. There 
is much of the affair of the Chesapeak I never shall commit to paper 
but which you shall know, the first time we meet ’tho I do not expect 
it will happen very soon. 

You can imagine how I am affected by it (the Affair) when I tell 
you one of the court of Enquiry has lately solicited me to go as his 
ist Lieut. should he get a vessell he expects;” and the present presi- 
dent of the Court Martial” has also offered me a situation on his 
station. 

Accident has made me from 4th to be end. Lieut. of this ship and 
the present arrangement of her officers Commo. D. chooses to retain, 
should I now leave him I might change a freind to foe. 

Our deceas’d freind in the disposition of his state room found it 
unnecessary to have trunks; and J beleive left his at the city of W. 
those sent were furnish’d by his messmates and the keys are lost! I 
am sorry for the misfortunate sloop as it affects our freinds, but hope, 
as the Henry is cast away, that the Sally, may be more fortunate. 

I thank you for your attention to poor Smiths things, the purser 
has not been able to get a statement of his account as yet they are so 
much engag’d at the Dept.; he like the rest of us has nothing due 
from the ship, owing to the crouds who visit us, this affair at any 
rate has made us known. 

The embargo has had a similar effect here; and will much affect 
the merchants should it continue. 

Iam nota little astonish’d at the reason you suppose why a young 
lady is not permitted to visit your family, that it is not the real one 
I know; But his conduct and the motives that induces it, is to me 
perfectly inexplicable however whatever line he chooses to pursue 


* Captain John Hall of the Marines, lieutenant, 1798, captain, 1801. Gunner William 
Hook, appointed 1801, dismissed 1808. 


® The Court of Enquiry consisted of Captains Murray, Hull, and Chauncey. 
* Captain John Rodgers. 
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is so inconsequent to me, that I beg you may mention me particu- 
larly to him, and how much I feel oblidged, by his frequent en- 
quiries. &c &c As to the little Sylph herself, give my love to her and 
tell her I wish to know if she has the sago, ready! 

I wish you to remember me most Affectionately to Mar, and how 
much I wish to See her, and what great pleasure it would give me to 
receive a line from her, ‘To Sarah & Thomas my best love and to 
George 50 kisses. 

I have an invite from a young lady to come out to the wedding 
of her sister (50 miles from here) I became acquainted with her a 
few week’s since; she is beautifull! but do we esteem the rose for its 
beauty? I shall not go. 

remember me to all freinds (particularly Uncle William & Aunt, 
Mr Dyer & lady and a dozen others 





The Chesapeak 
Dear Sir 5th Feby 1808." 


This will acknowledge the receipt of a letter from Mr Chris. 
Smith, one from Thomas and one from yourself of triequal dates 
(the 2zst Jany) but, as I am not ambitious of holding a correspond- 
ence with the former gentleman, one in whose sterile soul, no ge- 
nial feeling ever bloom’d; I shall state to you for your satisfaction 
any thing that may have a tendency to elucidate enquiries urged by 
him in no refinement of delicacy, as wounding to my feelings as an 
officer and a gentleman, as they are disgracefull to those he should 
possess of a man and a Brother: But when by accident, by misfor- 
tune, or as in this instance by the ever to be regretted death of a 
freind whom we love, we are call’d upon to administer in the last 
sad duties that we owe him (the preservation of his effects for his 
freinds) we can but expect that among the number some will be 
found, who cannot beleive another to possess what they never knew, 
that scrupulous honor which emanates from a pure bosom. But I 
am not so green in this old world to forget that conscious integrity 
is not all sufficient to prove its own existance; and in this affair (as 
in others that fate has lately placed me) I have guarded my reputa- 


* Probably written near Norfolk, as the reference to Barron’s trial seems to indicate. 
Indorsed: “Recd. Feby. 19th. 1808.’ 
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tion from the least imputation by that correctness of conduct, I hope 
ever to arrive to. 

To account to you why an official inventory was not taken of his 
effects, I shall state that in his last hours, they were left by him to my 
entire direction, relying on my honor (for their safe destination) in 
that degree that I had always justly valued his; this being done in 
the presence of the Captn and 4 Lieuts, it cannot be suppos’d that 
he (the Captn.) would be so indelicate as to make a request to take 
one; and myself, I must confess then had a better opinion of Mr C. 
Smith, to suppose that he would think it necessary. But I did take 
an inventory in the presence of Lieut Sidney Smith, when in his 
presence the effects of Lieut. B. Smith was pack’d up, and if I am not 
most egregiously mistaken, it was put in one the trunks. his papers 
were all examin’d and, all returned to his desk in the presence of 
Doctor Griffin and Lieut Gibbon of the Navy, save only those that 
related to the trial then pending, and others relative to an affair of 
honor between him and an officer, which we chose to detain in re- 
spect to the feelings of his freinds, of whose delicacy J judg’d by that 
being who found it necessary to prove their existance in himself, by 
a vindication of his honor. But I admit in this instance J have not 
done Mr C. Smith justice, to suppose him, possess’d of feeling after 
reading his letter to me, would be an outrage J cannot offer to my 
understanding; One would suppose from its contents that, “his con- 
nection” (as he affectionately styles a worthy departed Brother,) had 
calculated the hour of his death with the utmost exactness; had left 
an inventory of his property in the minutiae of detail; (pr promise) 
and will’d him a gold repeating watch, to recall to his memory the 
hours of his most precious existance as they had fled. But not Sol 
Lieut Ben Smith 3 days previous to his death ne’er dream’t it! he 
was taken ill suddenly and thought not of inveniories! he could not 
leave his watch to his Brother, because he had sold it to another! 

Lieut Ben Smith soon after our arrival at Washington lost a con- 
siderable sum of money, whether it was in the pocket book C. Smith 
has enquired about I know not, however if he will turn to the month 
of Feby or March 1807 in a file of the National Intelligencer he will 
there find it advertis’d the amount and in what contain’d; after I 
left Washington to recruit men in Philadelphia, he sold his gold 
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repeating watch to Lieut O. A. Page of the Wasp, for 100 dollars; 
whether in consequence of the loss of money, a wish to oblidge Mr 
Page, or the prospect of getting a better one for less in the Med—I 
cannot determine. After joining this ship he fitted his State Room 
with drawers and left or sent his trunks to Washington; so that after 
his decease I was compell’d to procure any I could find in the W[{ard] 
R[oom] to pack his things in, they were without keys, the hasps were 
taken off, and nail’d on again after the things were put in them. His 
death being sudden of course they were much disordered but every 
individual article recognis’d as his was sent you; his books were put 
in one the trunks; his desk key could not be found it was open’d and 
relock’d by a knife, and all the papers (with the exception of those 
I mention’d, was sent in it. In fact Sir, every thing even the most 
trifling, I could then find, belonging to him I then Sent on; and 
nothing but a volume of Moores poems has been since discoverd of 
his, which I shall send pr opportunity. 

As to his accounts, I can state his estate, is in debt to the Chesa- 
peak, but do not know whether he has any money due him from the 
Navy Dept., pr my desire, a statement has been requested by the 
purser but they have been too much engaged by Public to attend 
to private business. should he not have any his freinds must refund 
the expense of his funeral (left to the entire direction of Capt G. 
by him on his death bed. I refer Mr C. Smith. to Thos. Turner the 
accountant of the Navy for information, for I never will interest 
myself again in the least degree concerning them or any thing relat- 
ing to his affairs, except those that relate to or can affect the fame of 
the deceas’d worthy. 

Mr C. Smith. has also enquired what conversation pass’d when his 
“Connection’’s will was made, I do not recollect, but as I perfectly 
understand the object of this enquiry, I shall merely say he was per- 
fectly sensible, which the gentlemen who witness’d it can testify; but 
it may be grateful to him (perhaps) to know that I was the person that 
assisted him in placing his signature to it; actuated by the motive— 
of serving unprotected woman! 

After the trouble I have been put to, and the risque I ran in secur- 
ing Mr G. Smith cloathes of his brother, (having those cleans’d whose 
very sight almost assured infection) this letter grants me my due 
reward. 


jue 
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But I will leave the retrospect of so gloomy a scene to turn to the 
perspective of future happiness; may Sarah in her union” assure to 
herself its reality,—From me dear Sir, wish her much joy; and con- 
vince her in the promotion of her welfare my heart feels its wishes 
gratified. I am much oblidged by her invite to visit Providence, 
but cannot at present avail myself of it. 

Commodore B.s Trial clos’ed yesterday his counsel deliverd a most 
elegant defence for him; but it all won’t do, he must fall! I have 
bet a beaver hat that Madison will be our next President and J shall 
win, Clinton vice. 

I am much oblidg’d by Mrs Jenkins enquiry after me do assure 
her of my best respects, the young gentleman you speak of is a Sur- 
geon in the Navy instead of a Lieut He isn’t a particular freind. 


[Postscript] I shall write Thomas next post. 
You can shew this to Smith or any one else. 
Mention me to all freinds in particular! The rest is for Mar 





U. S. S. Chesapeake 


My Dearest Sir, May 19th 1808 


You have no doubt before this received and have perused atten- 
tentively the sentence of Commodore B.” ’tho I cannot exult in any 
thing so unfavorable to any officer yet I cannot but feel happy at the 
acquittal of Officers Commdg divisions that so intimately concerns 
myself;” and which has been the ultimatum of the most severe scru- 
tinty, it will not escape your penetration my dear Sir I am persuaded, 
that thus ’tho they acquit him on the charge “of not doing his ut- 
most” yet most palpably insinuate it might have been proved if 
differently specified! His freinds here are much down in the mouth, 
there was a report a few days since of his being purified by the trial 
and a Comittee from the Inhabits of this place actually waited on 


% His sister Sarah married Peleg Rhodes. 

* Postmarked: “Norfolk Va May 20” 

% Barron was found guilty of “neglecting, on the probability of an engagement, to 
clear his ship for action,’ and was suspended from the navy for five years without pay. 

® Referring to Allen’s part in demanding the arrest and punishment of Barron. He 


drew up a petition to the Secretary of the Navy, which was signed by six of the ship’s 
officers. 
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him with an invitation toa publick dinner! I gave several of them 
my honor at the time they need not worry themselves about it! Oh! 
how I admire to be assured of a dubious certainty. I feel great pleas- 
ure my father in having your mind thus honorably releived from its 
long suspense as well as that of my freinds near you, as I am confi- 
dent you have all felt more on this occasion than you have express’d, 
(for its ultimate termination.) but now I think it’s establish’d be- 
yond a doubt. We have nothing new here the Argus dropp’d down 
to Hampton Roads to day and sails in a few days. Commodore 
Decatur is very polite and much our freind. We have little society 
in Norfolk A gentleman that arrived here Yesterday from N. Caro- 
lina informs me he saw the name of Wm H Allen sewed in grass and 
attended and cherish’d by the fair hands of a beautiful girl there, 
its grateful to us all to know we are remembered by our freinds, the 
lady in question has lately been on a visit here is an orphan and 
worth a handsome property of 30,000 dollars, I was walking with 
her on a day in Norfolk and observed, “that is a handsome house 
I should admire to be the possessor’ she answered me “its in your 
power to have it if you choose’ as the answer was serious, I received 
itin jest. Doremember me to all our freinds, 


[Postscript] Tell Mar I am very anxious to hear from her all about 
the sweet girls in Providence. I write in haste and in the dark! 





U. S. S. Chesapeak 
Newport Light 
My Dear Sir WB.N. 4 leagues [August, 1808] 


We make sail in a few moments for Boston. the moment you hear 
of our arrival I beg to hear from you. young Macomber“ has recd. 
a wound in the breast (in an affair of honor) fashionably term’d! 
at Newyork, his antagonist Midshm. Wm. Henry Allen* of the Ches- 

“ Probably written off Newport, Rhode Island. Postmarked: “Newport [?] Aug 27: 
Indorsed: “Recd. Augt. 27th at Evening’’ The year 1808 is indicated by the fact that 


the “Chesapeake” was not in active service off the New England coast in 1807. See 
Allen’s letter of September 1, 1807. 


“1 §, BR Macomber, midshipman, lieutenant, 1813. 
“ A midshipman. No relation to the author of the letter. 
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apeak; a Button sav’d Macombers life striking it and glancing round 
the breast bone; he is in a fair way of soon recovering, this is the 
seventh affair between officers of this Ship since the 22nd June. Re- 
member me affectionately to Mar and many Kisses to the little ones. 
& receive yourself the affection of your Son— 


Regards to all! ay 





U. S. S. Chesapeak 
ist Septbr 1808 
My Dear Sir Machias Roads 


We arriv’d here this day in good health. the Chesapeak will be in 
Newyork by the 15th Sept. Government have no idea of a change 
in measures,“ this Ship, the Wasp and the Argus, are a squadron 
destin’d to cruise between Newyork and Passa“ for months pr orders 
30 August! 
do have letters for me in the Office at New York on my arrival. 

My best love to Mar—kisses to the little ones, and affection to all 
freinds 


[Postscript] I stole this moment! 





The Chesapeak 
My dearest Sir Friday goth Sept 1808" 


I this moment have receiv’d yours of the 19/20 for which I offer 
thanks. It gives me great pleasure that the conclusion dissipates 
the fears for the health of you all which the preface encourag’d you 
have all been ill and I have been also, see the power of Sympathy. 

I have not yet got the letters if left for me at Newyork by H. B. 
I therefore have lost a link in the chain of our correspondence. but 
hope its not a material one to you or your freinds. Report says here 
[New York] that the Embargo is to be rais’d (Gallatin & the Secy. of 
the Navy” have never been friends to it but they wish’d war with 


‘8 Off the Machias River, Maine. Indorsed by the postmaster: “Machias 6th Sepr:’ 
“ The Embargo. “6 Postmarked: “New York Oct 1°’ 
‘* Passamaquoddy Bay. ** Robert Smith. 
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England) I doubt the truth and imagine it merely an electioneering 
trick of the printers. 

I regret much that any of our freinds are unfortunate by the Ches- 
apeak, had it not been for the fool that commanded the Mount Ver- 
non we should not have molested them for we had already shap’d 
our course and set top G. Studdi[n]g Sails with a light breeze, for Bos- 
ton, when this vessel ran out the harbor and by her manouvres 
excited suspicions of her intentions, she was boarded and taken pos- 
session of; from her Commodore D. receiv’d information of other 
vessels to sail shortly from P[rovidence] among the number a vessel 
of Mr. Rhodes was mention’d the person who gave this information 
exclaiming “Misery lik’d company.’ I requested & obtain’d per- 
mission from Commo. D. not to board any vessels off your ports, as 
I knew that I should be compell’d to detain them for a single keg of 
butter this would have given the torture to lacerated feelings; and 
even had I have met with those I could have suffer’d to pass, I might 
have labor’d under the imputation of partiality when other officers 
might be equally just. 

I promis’d you Know to write Mr J—— when I left P[rovidence] 
I wish you could see the letter he is a great Politician, but if you can 
get a sight of it you will pronounce me as I have been inexplicable 

I beg you to be the bearer of my affectionate regards to uncle Wm. 
& Aunt Nancy they have ever been to me decided freinds, I wrote 
B. Dun you I hope will see the letter. My old freind My dearest 
freind of my age. join’d us a few days since he has been with Dis- 
patches in the Osage to France Leut. Lewis.“ its a singular circum- 
stance, you recollect the breast pin I wore, with the cupid in it this 
he gave me nearly 3 years since, (or rather exchangd for mine) the 
first day he visited us he observ’d it, and said I had done him more 
justice by retaining it than he had me, for mine was lost) a few min- 
utes after I went to look over the bows at our paint and lo! overboard 
goes the pin! was it not singular to say the least of it! the next day 
he presented me one in the shape of a diamond set with a double row 
of pearls in Gold (66) in number that cost 6 guineas. We are un- 
certain yet where we shall go from this but shall inform you. 


“8 William Lewis, midshipman, 1802, lieutenant, 1807, commander, 1815. 
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I send a scrip of paper for the versatile Eliza Chace! Rank stand 
thus on board the Chesapeak 


Crane 1st Crane has been at home the Commo. & 
Allen end Captn in town leaving me to get the ship 
Creighton 3 ready for sea! much engagd have not been 
Lewis 4th on shore since the day J left you! not 


Chauncy acting 5th” even to See Commo. R. who wants me to go 
2nd. of the Constitution. 


Do give my best love to Mar & hope she is as well as I am by this 
time. mention me particularly to Mr Rhodes love to his wife & why 
dont she write me and all the girls kisses! kisses! kisses! Adieu My 


dear Sir, kiss for me george & Mary I drink your health! 


Allen 





The Frigate United States 
Near City of Washington [March, 1809]® 


Could I divest my brain my dear Sarah," of chain plates, shrouds, 
boats, & Ballast, and divert my imagination from a long series of 
duties which are required of me; you then might demand, that at- 
tention to you as a correspondent which is your due as a freind; But 
when I sit an instant to recall the memory of the past, I am so be- 
wildered with the present, that I am compell’d to pass to the future 
to arrange my scattered ideas. With such a preface you will natu- 
rally say you cannot require much of me: Will you then think that 
you still are dear to me,? ’tho my letter may be mark’d with those 
inconscistences of sentiment which has so often influenc’d the ac- 
tions of my life! You will! for ’tho fortune has frown’d—you— 
have smiled—And I have hailed your greeting as the aurora of a 
brighter and a happier day!— 

Yes! You shall have the profile or Portrait and Julie, Sophie, shall 
have the Beads, the Clasp, & the Cipher but you must forgive me 
many letters. 

“ Wolcott Chauncey, midshipman, 1804, lieutenant, 1810. 


© Postmarked: “‘Washn City Mar 18.’ Allen joined the “United States” in 1809. 
Sarah A. Rhodes. 
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Will you beleive I have given up the gay world altogether? I had 
not e’en curiosity sufficient to visit the Inauguration Ball, which was 
graced by the presence of Lady Montrevor (Mrs Madison) in all the 
regalia of splendor and Beauty. I have refus’d all invites to dinner 
and all parties and have been only once from the Navy Yard, for 
three weeks. now exclaim can it be possible! even soitis. Female 
charms have lost their magic power and with it has gone all inclina- 
tion for parade and what the world calls the pleasures of society; 
the conversation of a select few freinds alone grants me a respite 
from many cares and gladden an otherwise serious moment. 

You mention our freind Eliza, I am pleas’d She is with you; she 
must add much to your happiness, lighten your charge and enliven 
your hours with her gaiety and perfect good humor, I should admire 
to spend an hour with her and you. She knows more of me than you 
imagine or J am willing to acknowledge—and had I have sent her 
the lines another rec'd the thoughts of an insult would not have 
sullied paper or have admitted the charge of illiberality to stand 
good where I suppos’d generosity dwelt. Do tell me is Eliza cutting 
out hearts, or watch papers talking nonsense, reading rummaging 
her work bag, or telling scandal? One of the many I'll swear. 

I am just interrupted by my good freind Blakeleys quoting from 
one of Lady Mary W. Montague’s letters “I am not now arguing for 
an equality of the sexes” “I do not doubt that God & Nature in- 
tended us for an inferior order of beings,’ what a gratified smile he 
has for meeting with such a sentiment from such a woman; she has a 
poor opinion of your sex; so have I—But there are exceptions—Well 
of Eliza you must tell her the girls in P[rovidence] must not despair 
for I do not intend to get married—So there is some hopes for them! 
Now there is my sweet little Crazy Jane dear little creature how I 
want to give her one sweet kiss give, I mean take from her sweet 
lips—I beleive you know I have said I never see any thing pretty 
but I wish to kiss it. & there is my sweet Coz Harriet I am afraid 
I shall lose her at last—Cant you induce some one with the influence 
of your freinds to give me hopes if I will return to P[rovidence] 
mind you—she must be a decent behav’d notable woman one that 
understands to make puddings & pies do ask Eliza to advirtise—and 
you must let me know soon— 
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But I have seen some pretty women, even out of P[{rovidence] Yes 
one! whose form so fragile hardly gives substance to impalpability 
one who adds grace to the first dawn of Beauty—Beauty whose op’n- 
ing Bloom promises a beauteous maturity; Oh! and a disposition so 
good and so heavenly; in whose bosom genius and Sensibility de- 
light to Witch where thought, feelings, taste, has chosen their abode 
and such a form—with such a face—we can only wonder and admire 
and admiring adore—But I could fill a page and still—and still—she 
is nothing but an animal term’d— 
a woman —————* I beg you will mention my best 
respects to Mr R. and 117 kisses for Julie, Sophie, Donna, Maria— 
mind & take care of the Boys tho I admit girls require more looking 
after—I am really very much fatigued any to the contrary notwith- 
standing—I must send my best love to the Halseys Oh! and Eliza 
see if there’s any hope for me there. Geo. Corlis you know can be 
shot or can send a press gang after him ha! advertise? advertise! 
she must be notable! of an even minded good sort of a clever dis- 
posd girl! and dont forget the qualification Puddings & pies & mind 
she must be fond of lying a bed late of a morning! for I hate to get 
up early when there is no duty to do—do assure me I am very good 
and You are much disposd to serve 











[Postscript] And I shall remain here (by the way of conclusion) two 
or three months Commodore D. has left this and me to equip the 
United States. do persuade coz. Harriet or any pretty girl to add a 
postcript to your next or I shant be able to get thro it, that will be 
an inducement if’t put at the bottom, Yes it may make it tolerable. 
Oh! I cant get the coach with a door to it; untill J get to Norfolk— 
Mind if you dont persuade one of those girls to bid for me I may 
stop among some—aye in this Tobacco country—tell Ben Dun to 
write—Oh! Ah! I wish Candace would make a bid sweet Girl my 
love to her 
® Long dashes drawn in by Allen. 
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—s [Washington, March 27, 1809]* 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of 
the goth March and am much gratified in hearing my good freinds 
in Providence are well. 

We get on very slow in the equipment of the frigate U. S. for want 
of men and I fear a good crew will be difficult to procure. 

Commodore D. has been from here ten days and I do not expect 
his return in ten more this has necessarily detain’d me near the Ship, 
and most of my time has been devoted to duty.—This tho has not 
prevented my paying that attention to the interest of a Brother, 
which he as a Brother has a right to expect and I as one feel a pleas- 
ure in granting; and it will be found Sir on the subject of his appli- 
cation; that J have even anticipated his wishes by those very measures 
to induce his success, which he has thought proper afterwards to 
solicit my attention to. But Sir I cannot but regret that at the same 
moment I am compell’d to bear the mortification of an unsuccessful 
request on my part for his appointment; that he at this moment 
should to it add a reproach for its’ delay. I never Sir embrace the 
cause of any one with lukewarm feelings or endeavor to promote its 
success by langour in action; and in this instance tho I cannot boast 
that refinement in delicacy which some may possess, J feel that I have 
tortur’d my ideas of correctness to the verge of indelicacy by those 
means I have us’d to procure the appointment of a Purser. Be as- 
sur’d Sir nothing on my part shall be wanting to obtain its ultimate 
success ‘tho I fear much that the failure on the part of others will 
render all attempts superfluous; 

I should feel much pleasure in visiting you but I do not expect it 
for a long time. do give to Mar my very best love and to all my 
kindest wishes for their health & happiness 


5 Indorsed by Allen: “27th March,’ and postmarked: “Wash City Mar 28.’ Indorsed 
in another hand (probably William Allen’s): “Rec’d April 4th 1807.—in answer to 
mine of goth. Mch’’ However, the handwriting and the context date the letter 1809. 
Allen did not serve on the “United States” until that year. See also his letter from 
Philadelphia, March go, 1807, where he writes, “I have been here 25 days ...” 
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U.S.S. U.S. Norfolk 
My dearest Sir 1gth. December [1809]” 


Could any thing in my power towrite afford you pleasure, I should 
often avail myself of that which would give me so much satisfaction; 
But my dear Sir I can offer nothing to interest you, save an account 
of my health; for my life is so barren of incident at present that it 
will not suffer detailing; We have now moved the Ship directly 
off the town for the purpose of fitting new lower rigging, that which 
we have being too light and will serve one of the smaller frigates— 
by the by—we have establish’d that the U. S. is the largest Ship in 
our navy by actual admeasurement—188 feet on deck in Length, 
and 45 feet beam—the President had ever been supposed the largest 
Ship but in breadth we beat her 3 Inches— 

You mention that you heard ’thro the Miss Halseys of me—I 
will state the reasons you gain’d that information from them;— 
the good would J beleive have given me the credit of possessing 
much taste, by the supposition that I was in love with Harriet H.— 
Creighton ts really so; and when he was in Providence the first time 
wrote me a long letter extolling the charms of that lady beyond com- 
pare, recounting the many favors he had received; and finally wound 
up by begging me “not to be jealous of him”! to this I made no re- 
ply; but wrote a freind (who shew Creighton the letter,) “Creighton 
begs me not to be jealous of him! tell him—“Did I not suppose that 
it would injure the good opinion Mr Creighton has of himself, (and 
that I have of him) I would say to Mr Creighton, that it is utterly 
beyond the reach of possibility, for “me to be jealous of him”; I then 
to annoy him a little enclosed a mameluke knot to H. H. knotted 
with a pink cord, as a mark of my remembrance; fully knowing, that 
she being vain, a little inclined to coquetry, and ambitious of at- 
tention, in fact a very woman! would take care to make the most [of] 
it;—But She between you and myself has never received the least 
assurance from me of love! 

I have not heard of Miss J before since I was in Providence— 
Indeed I hear of none of our young ladies since Thomas left you! 
Oh! of the Purser Ship for my part, I see no probability of his obtain- 

* These lines follow the signature in the original. Indorsed: “Recd. Decr. 28th. 1809: 
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ing it; Pursers now are compelld to give bond in the sum of 10000 
dollars for the faithful performance of their duty, and they ave 
reduced their commissions so much, that it is impossible in two years 
on board one of our largest ship’s for them to make more than 2000, 
dollars admitting that they have no losses by dersertion capture or 
contingencies; If he should enter service he in all probability would 
be confined to a small vessel and possess not those advantages that a 
larger vessel does— 

If we have a war it would be a disgraceful situation for the son of 
a soldier if we have peace he can’t do worse—for one spoiled child 
in a family is sufficient— 

The dearest part of my letter comes last do tell Mar how much I 
love her and how I shall be to see her and as for little George give 
him an hundred kisses—give my best love to Sarah and a sweet kiss 
for Julie and remember me kindly to Mr Rhodes—To all freinds 
my best remembrance, and tell Ben D—— I should be happy to hear 
from him adieu Dear Sir 





[Hampton Roads, May 9, 1810}* 


My dear Sarah! Sarah! Sarah! what a sweet name! It is from 
Hampton Roads I write you! The weather is gloomy and I feel 
quite meloncholy, very much like one (whois seperated from freinds) 
that are dear to him; like one who possesses a warm a feeling heart 
without an object near him to call into exercise the sensibilities of 
his nature. What a dull heartless course have I run (generally) for 
the last 10 years. Yes! only think ten long years of my life has been 
devoted to a service which has not entwined around my brow a single 
laurel; has not left me at this period worth a solitary farthing; What 
a pleasing retrospect; days that are pass’d ye cannot be recall’d no, 
you are departed gone forever! And yet why should I regret ye, for 
surely if those moments have not been rich in joy, they have been 
pass’d pure and innocent; No! There is not aught I can reproach 
myself with, there is none that I have injured; no one can say that 
I have robbed them of a happy moment; No! I have served those 
whom I could serve; whom I ’tho’t deserving— And I am proud 
5 Indorsed by Allen: “U.S. FE U.S. gth May. 1810.’ 
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enough to think that my freinds who are partial to me, will allow 
that I deserve some little credit for my exertion in my profession; 
that entering a line of life so young as I did, one where vices assume 
the most alluring colors, and are presented to the acceptance of 
youth in the most fascinating shapes that it required some energy 
of character to resist their seduction—But I have pass’d some happy 
moments e’en in this period of 10 years, for have I not sometimes 
been near you! Yes! with my freinds in P{rovidence] I have real- 
ized how it is to be happy; For you received me as a wanderer, whose 
presence you could not always possess; you suffered my whims, my 
caprice, because you knew I was only human; You forgave me my 
ill humors—Yes! and your love for me almost flatterd me into a 
beleif that I possess’d some good qualities—that I possess’d a good 
heart which excuses almost every foible— Ah! you have all loaned 
a hand to spoil me; You have all petted me too much; so have my 
commanders—lI can’t bear the least semblance of contradiction it 
oerclouds my feelings for a whole day I must have every thing in 
my own way or not at all—I suppose you think I would make a bad 
husband, dont You? And what are you doing Sarah! watching 
Julie? and then you mean She shall know nothing of Sensibility, of 
fastidious delicate refined feeling! youre right dash—it all from 
the book. and teach her nothing but the value of identity—reality 
if you please—do not suffer fancy to have sway with her. As for my- 
self I’m turning quite a misanthrope I have been on shore only a 
single time within 6 weeks; the girls say that I am a woman hater— 
and some that I love myself better than any one beside—however 
good souls they must talk—and I always feel pity for any one who 
judges of me without knowing me: thats not much like misanthropy 
‘tho! Nol! its more like a philosopher—well I'll be a philosopher— 
But hang up philosophy it cannot make a Juliet! Ah! theres the 
rub—The fact is Sarah! what a sweet name! I must be in love to be 
happy, I must have some little deity to bow down to and worship— 
and indeed we had one on board a few days since It was from An- 
napolis to this that Mrs D—— Mrs. R. G. Harper and her neice 
Louisa Caton were passengers with us, and we had a gale in the 
bay it blew tremendously Louisa stood at the Cabin window to ob- 
serve our manoeuvres, I was directing the movements biding the 
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pitiless storm which beat down rain till we were drench’d Oh! And 
she would look aloft with such a deprecating smile that I fancied her 
more than human —she lookd our guardian genius—she appear’d 
the emblem of the rain bow that promises hope, and joy and peace. 
Oh! there is nothing like her in all Livadia! Well go! good, lovely, 
innocent Louisa may you be happy 

Do give my best regards to Mr Rhodes and many kisses to Julie— 
I shall come and see you in the Summer! Make my best love ac- 
ceptable to par and Mar and give one of your sweet kisses to George 

I embrace you 
Allen 





U.S.S. U.S. 

19th July 1810 

My Dearest Sir Norfolk 
I write you to say that there will soon arrive at Providence Mr 
Robert Taylor. and Mr Wm Nivison, gentlemen of the first respec- 
tability in Norfolk and men who have conferr’d on me obligations 
that J cannot cancel; they are on a tour to the Northwd. or rather 
thro’ the Eastern States; should you have it in your power to con- 
tribute to make thier stay in Providence pleasing you still will ren- 


der me more a debtor to you for kindnesses which I only wish I may 
have it in my power at some future day to make some return for. 

I think we must have war with France, we have as yet received no 
orders as to our future destination, some imagine to the West Indies, 
Will you my dear Sir give my best love to Mar, many kisses to 
George and receive your self the 


affection of 
I have given those Gentlemen no Henry 
letters of introduction. 





U.S.E U.S. 
My dearest Sir Norfolk 17th Nov 1810” 
I have just received a letter from my brother in Baltimore where 
he has arrived and commences his career under very favorable aus- 
pices and which I hope may continue with him thro life; he I am 
% These lines follow the signature in the original. 
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convinced will do every thing in his power to assure to himself by 
a meritorious conduct the patronage of those gentlemen to whom he 
has been introduced; 

He writes me my dear Sir that your health is comparitively better 
but are yet quite unwell I wish I could be with you or be of any 
service to you, but I am so situated that I am not able to serve myself, 
and the longer I continue in the situation that I now hold I fear that 
I shall be still less so; In fact it is full time that I should think of the 
future and could I meet with any Merchant whom I thought would 
employ me by my making an application to him I would do so: I 
never can have without we have war a more honorable situation in 
the navy (unless ’thro the slow gradations of rank) than I now hold 
and should a change take place I should be compelld by the elder 
Lieut’s being employ’d to serve perhaps, in the grade of a junior af- 
ter having served as the second in command on board a Commodores 
Ship, this commends to me the necessity to make some arrangement 
for employment in case we should have peace. 

I want to see mar very much it seems almost a century to me since 
I have seen you all; George must have grown to quite a man and I 
hope if ever I visit you again will not be quite so jealous of me as 
he used to be Do my dear Sir give my best love to mar many kisses 


to George and beleive me your affectionate H 
enry 





My dearest Sir; 5th. Feby. [1811]” 

I have this instant received your kind letter and am happy to hear 
that your health is better than it was; It is so long since I have heard 
from you that I began to think you had almost entirely forgotten 
me. Beleive me my dear Sir there is no recollection more dear to 
me than that I hold a place in your remembrance. 

As my correspondents in Providence have all deserted me I am 
almost entirely a Stranger to all domestic occurrences; do write me, 
my dear Sir and let me know what are your arrangements and what 
hopes you have for the future. 

I do not think that we shall have a war with England but if we 
have. But if we have I shall visit that country I suppose or another 
world. Whatever my opinion might be of its justice, I could not 

* Postmarked: “Norfolk Va: Indorsed: “Recd. 16. Feby. 1811” 
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leave the service of my country without disgracing myself and 
freinds. 

The curtailing the discount of the U. S. Bank has made much 
distress here added to that already occasion’d by the mercantile 
houses in England There has been several stoppages and will be 
more. 

You mention Mr or Mrs Jenkins has been unwell but say nothing 
of “little Mary” or of our little George. I wish Cousin Harriet much 
happiness, I know very little of her intended husband. Mention me 
in kindness to all friends and tell Philip Allen with my regards that 
if I can hope he will answer my letter I will write him soon. Do give 
Mar my best love and tell her how much I want to see her. Indeed 
I intend to call upon her very soon. 

Sarah I beleive intends giving me up entirely but I shall not for- 
get her. I have not heard from Tom for some time but he was well 
when I last heard from him. 

Adieu Dear Sir may you soon recover perfect health give George 
an hundred kisses for me and tell Sarah to give as many more to 
Julie. 


[Postscript] I dont know exactly which house you have moved to. 





E U.S. 
Near Norfolk 
My Dearest Sir. 26th Decr 1811 

Observing two sloops at anchor near us I have sat down to give 
you a line in haste to assure you and Mar of my most affectionate 
love and regard. 

I have not heard from you or any one in Providence since I wrote 
you from Newyork but Thomas has written me that you are better; 
that Mar has been unwell but has recover’d. I hope you will be able 
to write me a few lines on receipt of this to convince me that you have 
not entirely forgotten your wandering son and I pray you may also 
add that Mar and yourself are quite well.— Give my little robber 
a dozen kisses—tell Mar I am coming to go with you and her to the 
springs in the Summer and both of you r[e]ceive the love of 

Henry 
Mention me kindly to all freinds and give Sarah my best affection. 
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U.S.E U.S. 
Sunday [September 20, 1812]* 


My dear Sister I should have visited you the day that you left Provi- 
dence, could I have induced the girls also to go down, but they hear- 
ing that your good Husband was ill declined the jaunt; I regret that 
I was so limited in my time as I felt every dispostion to pass some 
happy hours with you; You must take good care of my little neice; do 
you know that she has become a great favorite of mine indeed she is 
a sweet interesting child.— 

Will you be good enough to tell our sweet cousin Lucy Ann that 
I sent her letter to Miss Moore by my servant with a note saying 
that I would do myself the honor of calling at a future moment; the 
Commodore having left us for a few days I have been confined to my 
ship since my arrival which has prevented me.— 

Do if you hear any thing from the girls write me as I am anxious 
to always know of thier movements notwithstanding I dislike them 
so much, indeed I shall always feel interested for our sweet friend 
Mary and only wish I had it in my power to convince her so in a 
manner more grateful to myself than by words.— 

Give to your good Husband my best respects, and many kisses for 


little Jule. Henry 


U.S.E U.S. 
‘Teusday 





[Off New York, January, 1813]” 


My dear Sarah we have been very unfortunate as respects the wind 
and have remained within a few miles of Newyork for more than 
two weeks, I had anticipated the pleasure of seeing you immediately 
on our arrival but find it necessary to wait the arrival of the “Com- 
mander’” of the “Macedonian” to take receipts for stores &C. 

The Citizens of Newyork have been very kind to us and over 


8 Postmarked: “Boston Sep 23:’ September 23, 1812, was a Wednesday. This seems to 
fix the date of the letter as September 20-22. See lines following the signature. 

* Postmarked: “New-York g Jan’’ The action between the “United States” and the 
“Macedonian” took place on October 25, 1812. 
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whelm us with invitations to dine &c &c there has not been a day 
that I have not r[e]ceived three offour.® 

I am anxious to hear my destination from the Navy dept as to its 
result I cannot determine but I fancy you will embrace your Brother 
as a Captn. or asa “simple Citizen’ — 

I have been very unwell owing to much exposure something like 
a pleurisy and have still a little pain in the side remaining. 

Assure mar and par of my most perfect love and that I shall be 


with you as soon as possible-—My best love to you and respects to 
MrR. 





U. S. Brig Argus 
g miles below Newyork 


My Dear Sarah Friday 15th [April 16, 1813]” 


Thomas has joined me on board the Argus (lying here with a head 
wind bound to Newyork) he brings with him your welcome letter 
of the 12th Inst. for which I return my most sincere thanks. 

I have had a short cruise in the sound without any success having 
met with no cruisers, but have been in sight of several ships of war 
off Block Island I have since been order’d back by the Commodore. 


What is to be our destination I know not but hope some far distant 
cruise. 


I feel grateful for the kind interest that you all take in my welfare 
be assured it adds to the wish that I always feel that I may ever be 
deserving of your fondest solicitudes for my happiness. 

You need not fear that any individual can so deeply mortify me 


© Allen’s part in the capture of the British frigate “Macedonian” made him a hero 
for the moment, and the state of Virginia presented him with a sword. This memento 
did not reach Allen’s family until 1822, ten years after the event it honored and nine 
years after Allen’s death. On August 29, 1822, George Allen wrote to Sarah Rhodes: 
“I have recd the sword presented to our dear brother by the state of Virginia it is a very 
elegant one but has been most shamefully abused has been hanging in the Post Office 
at Alexandria for nearly three years and lent to the Free Masons whenever required who 
have bruised and disordered it in such a manner you would think from its appearance 
it had been in the old Wars. It bears engraved on its blade this testimony of their esteem 
‘In testimony of the intrepid and gallant conduct of Lieut Wm. H. Allen of the United 
States Frigate United States in the capture of the British Frigate Macedonian The 


State of Virginia bestows this Sword’ ” (Allen Papers, Huntington Library.) 


®t Postmarked: “New York 18 Apr?’ Allen took command of the “Argus” early in 1813. 
Friday was April 16. 
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as to make me forget what I owe to my own desert; conscious of my 
own worth any act that in its nature tends to wound me will lose 
any effect were it even intended. As respects my promotion I believe 
it would have been obtained had not my friends have sinned so far 
as to be rank federalists; Secure in the esteem of my Brother officers 
as well as superiors it would afford me one consoling thought even 
were I compell’d to retire from service.” It affords me much satis- 
faction that our Father is much better and it would be an additional 
pleasure were it in my power to remain in Providence some time 
with him but that cannot happen until after this cruise. 

And should I be able to add to my present little capital by some 
fortunate captures I may come and settle near you that is if I can 
get any one to have me in Providence but I hear our “little Mary” 
is soon to take a husband to herself if so the chances are against my 
marrying in Providence. Give my best regards to her and wish her 
much joy for me.— 

Do give my best love to par, Mar, and many kisses to George & 
Julie, My best respects to Mrs Clark and all friends and accept your- 
self & Mr Rhodes my sincere esteem 


[Postscript] write on receipt 


[Indorsement] N: York 17: April—I arrived here to day via W. 
Haven & the argus—love to all—T: I. A.“ 





Baltimore 18th. october 1813 
Grieve not my, Dearest—Father, that your Son is gone; that you will 
no more feel his warm embrace, or hear from his lips the sweet ex- 
pressions of filial affection! For he is not dead; he has but just be- 
gun to live, in the mansion of eternal bliss. We shall not long be 


® As the previous letter indicates, Allen hoped to be promoted to the rank of captain 
as a result of his part in the capture of the “Macedonian’’ Instead, he was placed in 
command of the “Argus;’ with the rank of first lieutenant. His brother also found evi- 
dence that politics prevented further advancement. On December 2, 1813, Thomas 
Ailen wrote from Philadelphia to Peleg Rhodes: “Mr. [Philip] Allen states it to me as 
a fact that Jones the Secy of the navy was unwilling to promote Henry, even when he 
did. And that Decatur insisted upon it, declaring that he would quit the service if it 
was not done. Can any thing more be wanting to shew the infamy of one of the vilest & 
most abandoned wretches in existence?” (Allen Papers, Huntington Library.) 

* In the hand of Thomas Allen. 
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separated; but soon, soon, I trust shall meet him there, & enjoy, with 
him, the same happiness of which he now partakes. You know that 
happiness is not to be found on earth: and that all have to acknowl- 
edge how vain & deceitful are the hopes of man! Let us not then 
weep, that your beloved son has found, sooner than we, that in- 
estimable treasure after which all are searching! —I know how 
keen is the pang, when from a fond father, is torn an affectionate & 
noble son! I feel how deep is the agony of a sister’s & a brothers 
heart, when bereaved of a kind, a generous & a gallant brother! But 
yet, ah yet, we must support it; and remember that he had lived long 
for the purposes of his creation: that he was virtuous & good, had 
gained the confidence & admiration of his countrymen, & the respect 
& esteem of all who knew him.—Had he lived longer, he might have 
been unfortunate. Then, he would have been miserable, & our tears 
more bitter. Now, happily, for him & for us, we can reflect, with 
delight, that his whole life was honorable; and is worthy of our con- 
stant & perpetual remembrance. 

Then weep no more, my dearest Father, I beseech you, let no 
more the tear of parting wet thy cheek, for we shall meet him, never 
after to be parted. 

Farewell, my Dearest Father, & receive the warm affection of your 


Son. Tho: 1. Allen 





s Baltimore 20: oct: 1819. 
My Dear Sister, , 3 


If it is in the power of language to soothe the pang of parting from 
those who are near & dear to us, I now should desire to possess its’ 
dominion. But if my feeble pen can express one consoling thought, 
or offer for the anguish of your bosom the most trifling relief; it will 
not have been used in vain and I shall be amply rewarded. Yet, I 
would not restrain the tears that cover an affectionate sister’s cheek, 
when separated forever from a brave, a generous & a gallant brother! 
I would not check the flow of kindred feeling that, coming from the 
heart, is noble proof of sensibility & attachment! These spontane- 
ous & ingenuous expressions, do honor to the human character, and 
give lustre to the virtues that [adorn] my beloved sister’s name. We 
have lost a brother whose morn of life presaged future greatness: 
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who was an honor to his friends, & an ornament to his country in 
whose service he died.—Hope had pictured to us both the happy 
enjoyment of his society in future days, when the charms of domestic 
life had won him completely to its’ bosom, from the storms & dan- 
gers of the cheerless ocean. Those hopes, alas! have been deceived; 
the goodly prospect all has vanished. 

But let us remember that he had executed all the purposes of this 
being, for it was his creator that called him away! Full of honor & 
enjoying the confidence of his country he has gone to enjoy the 
bright reward of the virtuous & good. There he will meet with no 
more disappointment for eternal felicity is his. There he waits our 
coming: & there let us hope & endeavour to arrive, no more to be 
separated forever. 

It is our weakness makes us wish our friends to live:—for why 
would we have them remain on a spot where no happiness ever has 
been found, when, at the same moment, the spheres of eternal bliss 
are open to their enjoyment? If our beloved brother had lived 
longer, distress in some shape or [other] might have overtaken him— 
but now he is beyond the reach of Fate, & misfortune can never at- 
tend him.—Let us reflect with delight, that his career, tho’ short, 
was honorable, & be cheered with the idea that he is now with his 
Father in heaven! 

Adieu my Dear Sister, & believe in the affection of your brother 


Your Letter was duly recd. Tho: I. Allen 





[In marked contrast to these rather unctuous sentiments is the simple realism expressed 
by Allen’s mother to her daughter Sarah. On January 23, 1822, she wrote from Bridge- 
port:] 

... George says Mrs. Bacon informs me She Saw an Elegant Sword 


at Alexandria in Louisiana [Virginia], hanging up in the Post office 
that had been designed for Captain Allen, and after his death it was 
Sent thus farr on its way for his Brother Thomas and hearing of his 
death also, it was there hung up to be viewed by every curious eye— 
and my ownly wish respecting it is, that all who See it may feel the 
vanity and folly of all Such emty honours and exert themselves for 
more important more consouling ones for themselves and their be- 


reaved friends. (Allen Papers, Huntington Library.) 
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